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Note on revision 


The abilities of the Google Translator have significantly improved over the past 
couple of years, and so has my German proficiency (albeit to a lesser extent). In 
addition to Google Translate, I made occasional use of the DeepL Translator and 
Wikitionary. The SUNY translation of Tabari also came handy in understanding 
some of the very cryptic sentences of Wellhausen. I also got an opportunity to 
access the Ostle & Walzer’s translation and was able to verify the translation of 
certain sentences, discovering in the process that the aforementioned machine 
translators did a better job in some cases. As a result, I was able to improve the 
quality of the translation a bit and the earlier translation ambiguities have been 
removed. Moreover, during this time I learned that the SUNY translation preserves 
the page numbers of the Leiden edition, so I have now simplified the Tabari 
citations and presented them in a comprehensible manner. 


AhmadLX. 
November 2022 
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Translator’s Foreword 

This book by Wellhausen is frequently cited on English Wikipedia. Since the 
translation by Ostle and Walzer!!! is not freely accessible on the internet, I felt the 
need to translate this important work into English for easy use on English 
Wikipedia. As such, a high quality translation with exceptional prose was not 
required and the purpose was just to make the material understandable enough for 
use on Wikipedia. Keeping in view my poor German, I decided to make use of the 


Google Translator tool: https://translate.google.com/ . 


The translation is thus not meant to be of a professional standard and is not meant 
to replace any existing translation(s). It dees might contain some translation errors. 


At some places I have added comments in square brackets. Anything inside round 
brackets is part of the original text. 


The page numbers of the original German book are indicated within the text body 
in square brackets like [p.12]. This marks the beginning of the indicated page in 
the original. This is done to ease any future citations on Wikipedia. 


As for the footnotes, number count and page numbers from the original are 
indicated in the body of the footnotes; for example [3. p.8] means footnote number 
3 on page number 8 of the original. 


Citations in the original refer to the editions published long ago which would 
hardly be accessible today. Consequently, no effort has been made to decode and 
present them in an understandable way. They are presented as in the original. 


Transliteration follows the Wikipedia Manual of Style, which can be seen at: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wikipedia:Manual_of Style/Islam-related_articles#Arabic_transliteration. 


' Wellhausen, Julius (1975). The Religio-political Factions in Early Islam. Translated by Ostle, Robin; 
Walzer, Sofie. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company. ISBN 978-0720490053. 
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In-spite-of-afew——tess—than 10—+translation-ambieuitiesI believe, this effort 
addresses the original purpose and hope it will be of help on Wikipedia and prove 
useful for casual readers too. However, when citing on Wikipedia, senterces- 


followed-by{2}and comments inside square brackets must not be cited. 


The original German book can be found at Internet Archive: 
https://archive.org/details/in.ernet.dli.2015.358135/page/n5/mode/2up . 


Finally, I am thankful to those at Google who have developed and maintain Google 
Translator, a great tool. 


AhmadLxX. 
April 2020 


Chapter 1-Khawar1 


1.1 [Origins at Siffin] 

[p.3] The Battle of Siffin had an aftermath of serious consequences in the camp of the 
victors who were defrauded of victory. One more step was taken in the direction 
taken with the murder of Uthman. 


In the danger of being defeated, the Syrians stuck Qur’ans on the tips of lances on 
Amr’s advice. They made the desired impression on the Iraqis, especially the pious 
Qur'an readers. Ali saw through the trick, but was unable to thwart its effect and was 
even personally threatened when he tried. He had to stop fighting and call back 
victoriously advancing Ashtar. In order not to endanger Ali himself, he reluctantly 
obeyed the repeated command; not without venting his anger against the filthy 
foreheads [qurra; so referred to here because of their blackened foreheads from 
excessive prayers], who forced him to give up the sure victory. After Ali had 
complied with it, Ash’ath b. Qays, the chief of Kinda of Kufa, offered to go to 
Mu'‘awiya and arrange the rest. Mu‘awiya suggested that each party elect a 
representative and that the elected should then decide who should rule according to 
the Qur’an. Ash‘ath adopted the proposal and delivered it to the Iraqis. They 
immediately agreed to it without asking Ali. The Syrians soon chose Amr b. al-As as 
their representative and the Iraqis chose Abu Musa. Ali protested in vain against this 
man, since he disliked his neutrality, but it was because of this neutrality that others 
recommended his name: “Because what he has warned us against, in that we are now 
fallen” [this refers to Abu Musa previously warning Kufans to refrain from joining 
Ali and falling into civil war]. A treaty was then drawn up in the Iraqi camp, and Ali 
had to endure similar humiliations as the prophet once did on the same occasion in 
Hudaybiya. The parties committed to [p.4] lay down their arms and accept the 
arbitration award; the most distinguished men of both armies signed it. Only Ashtar 
persisted and scolded Ash‘ath. 


It was as if glowing coals were pressed onto his nose, but he did not stop playing the 
busy middleman. After the contract was signed, he rode around the Iraqi army to 
bring its contents to the general knowledge. So he came to a bunch of Basran 
Tamimites, including Urwa b. Udatyya al-Hanzali, and read the agreement to them. 
When Urwa learned that the decision to rule theocracy should be in the hands of two 
people, he exclaimed indignantly: “Only God has the decision” and struck the back of 
Ash‘ath’s mount with the sword so that it leaped away wildly. The fellow Yemenite 
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[southern Arabs] tribesmen of Ash‘ath were angry against the Tamimites [part of the 
northern Arabs], whose heads, however, put themselves in the middle and appeased 
Ash‘ath. However, when the Iraqis started their way home, dissatisfaction with this 
outcome of the battle became general. The very people who had mainly urged Ali to 
stop fighting now blamed him for having left the future of theocracy to the discretion 
of two negotiators. There was violent quarrel between them and his loyal followers. 
They accused them of taking sides for Ali even when he was wrong; they are human 
servants, no different from the Syrians who went through thick and thin with 
Mu ‘awiya without asking if he was right. The entry into Kufa was miserable, even 
more miserable than that of a defeated army, since the victory bought with precious 
blood was so easily given up. The survivors’ lament for their fallen ones went to Ali’s 
heart; the open mockery of the Uthmani-minded people wounded him: the wrong 
people were happy and the loyal were depressed. Twelve thousand men separated 
from Ali and did not go to Kufa with him; they seceded and went to the place of 
Harura!'!, under the slogan of tahkim: the hukm (i.e. the arbitration) belongs only to 
God! They were then called the Muhakkimun. They are usually called the Harurites or, 
more generally, the Khawarij.""! 


1.2 [On Abu Musa & Ash‘ath] 

This is the report by Abu Mikhnaf, by far the oldest we have. Following the example 
of Weil, all the modern historians are unanimous to find it unbelievable. They sense 
traitors on the Iraqi side, with whom [p.5] Mu‘awiya and Amr are supposed to have 
planned the game in advance. The names of the traitors can be thought of as Abu 
Musa and Ash‘ath. 


Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari was one of the oldest companions of the prophet, a thorough 
Qur'an expert and a much respected man. For twelve or thirteen years, from 17—29, 
he was governor of Basra, in a very troubled, eventful time. In the year 29 Uthman 
removed him from office to give it to a younger relative. He now seems to have taken 
residence in Kufa and made himself popular there. The Kufans demanded him to be 
their governor in place of the Umayyad Sa‘id b. al-As, whom they denied entry into 
their city, and they thus prevailed upon Uthman. Of course, Abu Musa was no friend 
of Uthman who had dismissed him from Basra for no reason and only installed him in 


'T1. p.4] ‘Apovpitat. Theophanes [Theoph. also means this], de Boor (ed.). pp. 421, 424, 439. 

? [2. p.4] The verb from which this name is derived means “to campaign against” and to be generally “in 
revolt”; it is also used in this sense literally (Tab. II, p. 33). In the present case, however, it means rather 
seceders from the community (jama‘a) (Tab. II, pp. 543, 889). A mixture of Xaptyitar and ‘Apovpitat is 
Xapovpyitor at Theoph. p. 347. In western terminology, the Khawarij are perhaps best described as 
nonconformists or separatists. 
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Kufa out of necessity; otherwise the Kufans, who were extremely rebellious to the 
caliph, would not have asked for him to be their governor. However, he did not 
approve of Uthman’s murder, but anticipated the dire consequences and tried to 
persuade the Kufans to remain neutral and not to fall into the arms of Ali. He did not 
succeed, of course and was pushed aside. However, he remained unchallenged in 
Kufa and was by no means alone with his political views. He did not hide them either; 
Ali knew exactly what his feelings were on that matter and therefore protested against 
him as an arbitrator. What is the basis for the suspicion that he did not act honestly at 
Siffin, but played a role for Syrians? It seems only the fact that he was available when 
needed for the task.°! There is, however, nothing striking in Arabic terms that a 
respected man may not stay at home when his loved ones go to the field, and still 
refrain from fighting if the thing he is fighting for seems doubtful to him. Abu Musa 
was certainly not under one roof with Mu ‘awtya; he did not turn out to be his friend 
at the arbitral tribunal, then fled to Mecca from the Syrians and feared for his life 
when they got there under Busr. He stood between the parties in this fratricidal war 
like others; his man was neither Ali nor Mu‘awiya, but Abd Allah b. Umar. It is 
therefore understandable that the Kufans fell on their former governor as shop 
steward, at the moment when they themselves began to waver: “Because what he 
warned us against, in that we are now fallen”. 


So only Ash‘ath would be left as a traitor. Considering the trial of Nujayr [this refers 
to Ash‘ath’s past], he is of course much better suited than Abu Musa. Weil, Dozy, 
Briinnow and Miller attribute the main responsibility to him. Wisely considering a 
possibly bad outcome, the Syrians are supposed to have told him in advance: “If we 
are in danger of being defeated, we stick the Qur’ans on the tips of our lances, then 
make sure that the battle is stopped!” He is supposed to have caused the Iraqis to 
understand and obey the signal. [p.6] In the spirit of Sayf b. Umar, Miller asserts 
“the rabble” as his collaborators — apparently with the correct conviction that the 
Iraqis would not have danced easily on his wire and according to his pipe. By this 
stage, Ash‘ath had not yet intervened at all, but only after Ali gave the order to stop 
the fight; Ashtar does not scold him when he has to put the sword down, but he scolds 
other people. At least that is what happened according to Abu Mikhnaf. Dinawari 
[Dinaw. also means this] and Ya‘qubi, much later and inferior historians, admittedly 
report differently, but they have only condensed their suspicions into facts and thus 
cannot stand against Abu Mikhnaf, who had no reason to spare Ash‘ath. Ya‘ qubi 
claims that Ash‘ath was won over by Mu‘awiya and therefore he urged Ali to recall 


3 [1. p.5] He was in Urd, between Tadmur and Rusafa, i.e. very close to the battlefield (Tab. I, p. 3334). 
Pretty Dinawari, p. 205f. 
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Ashtar; Ash‘ath had the Yemenites on his side and on this occasion it almost came to 
a fight between him and Ashtar. But the Yemenites of Kufa were the main followers 
of Ali (Kamil, p. 539 [i.e. al-Kamil of al-Mubarrad]), and at the head of their most 
powerful tribes, the Hamdan and Madhij, Ashtar won the victory at Siffin. Here in 
Ya qubi then follows an episode that is reminiscent of the episode reported by Abu 
Mikhnaf, in which Ash‘ath clashed with the Tamimite Urwa b. Udatyya. Against the 
Tamim did the Yemenites side with Ash‘ath, and there was almost a fight between 
them and the Tamim. The comment by Miiller (1, p. 325) is informative, in which he 
points to the well-known tribal jealousy of the Northern and Southern Arabs as the 
root cause of the disgrace at Siffin: “If Ya‘qubi is right, then Ash‘ath had incited the 
sensitivity of his southern Arab compatriots in the army against the northern Arabs, 
who are more numerous in Ali’s side, especially Malik.” Miiller thus unwittingly 
refutes Ya qubi. Were it right, Ashtar would have been a northern Arab. But he was a 
well-known Yemenite. 


In the later act, in the conclusion of the contract, Ash‘ath did indeed participate 
eagerly. After the fight had been stopped, he offered himself as a negotiator, was 
appointed as such, went to Mu’awiya, and accepted his suggestion to set up an 
arbitral tribunal. He then also did his part to arrange a written contract between the 
two parties on the basis of this proposal, for which he was now (but not previously) 
scolded by Ashtar, and afterwards announced the content of the contract in the Iraqi 
camp; on this occasion the first protest was made by Udaiyya."*! Where is the betrayal 
of Ash‘ath in this act? He did not steer the current, he just allowed himself to be 
carried away by it. He pushed himself forward, made himself important and thereby 
promoted disaster. But that is not a betrayal. Nothing stood in the way of going over 
to Mu‘awiya like some other Kufans did, and receiving Judas’ [p.7] wages from him. 
Instead, he stayed with Ali and still held a highly respected position in Kufa; his sons 
and grandsons followed him there and had absolutely no sympathy for the Syrian rule. 
Ya ‘qubi, however, still tells all sorts of evils committed by him later, but according to 
Abu Mikhnaf he did nothing other than what he had done at Siffin: he pushed himself 
forward to reveal himself as a Sayyid. According to Kamil, he had even proven 
himself to be Ali’s friend more than once, informed him about the slanders of 
Khawarij and warned him of Ibn Muljam. Finally, one asks what kind of profit he 
hoped for and achieved from his alleged betrayal. He did not get any money, and 
without money no Arab would do that. Dozy lends him a motive that he [i.e. Dozy] is 


411. p.6] Udaiyya protested not against the cessation of the struggle but only against the arbitral tribunal; he 
too realized it this late, but earlier than the others. 


ci 


generally fond of playing with, although usually inappropriately:! “In his heart, an 
old pagan, he wanted to take revenge on Islam, which had once played a bad role in 
Nujayr.” In truth, however, Islam had brought him to a position in Kufa that he had 
never had in Nujayr; Islam was generally viewed from the political side, according to 
which it had united the Arabs and led them to world domination. One could get over 
the past for the sake of the brilliant present, and Ash‘ath had at least as much reason 
to do so as any of the ahl al-ridda, who were the main population of Kufa and Basra. 
Apart from that, revenge for Nujayr is not enough as a motive for the special act of 
betraying Ali in favor of Mu‘awiya. 


The search for traitors is in vain and it is also completely unnecessary. It is not at all 
unbelievable that holding up the Qur’ans was improvised by the intelligent Amr b. al- 
As in the hour of greatest danger. The idea was obvious and perhaps had precedents;!*! 
the lance always served as a flag shaft and the Qur'an was the flag of Islam. The 
Iraqis were to be brought to mind: you are fighting against people whose flags are no 
less than yours — the word of God. They did not need to be specially manipulated to 
understand this, and it is not surprising that it made an impression on them. The 
struggle for justice in theocracy had driven them into the struggle against Uthman, 
then against A’isha and the Basrans, and now against Mu‘awtya and the Syrians; the 
jama‘a, the unity of the theocracy, had diverged into the Shi'a (Party) of Ali and the 
Shi'a of Mu‘awiya. This consequence was troubling in itself; for Islam had wanted to 
put an end to the disunity and self-laceration of the Arabs, and had done so, and 
commanded the unity and peace of the community to be held sacred as a valuable 
commodity. The discussions that were held between the opposing armies at Siffin, 
[p.8] revealed that the Syrians had a conscience with God as good as the Iraqis and 
were just as convinced of their rights. It is understandable the Iraqis got somewhat 
confused in their point of view and that they momentarily succumbed to the 
suggestion of the raised Qur’ans. They were more excitable, more receptive to 
changing moods than, say, Northern Europeans are usually; they were under the 
impression of a religious dilemma and did not act according to political and military 
considerations. 


1.3 [On Qurra as Khawarij] 

The Qur’an readers set the tone for the Iraqis; they bowed to the Qur'an as the true 
mediator and arbiter in the Muslim dispute, carried the crowd away with them, and 
forced Ali himself to give in. However, they are said to have been the ones who 


> [1. p.7] e.g. also with Muslim b. Ugba. 
® [2. p.7] Tab. I, pp. 876, 3186, 3188f. See the verse at Dinawari, p. 182. A later example at Nicephorus, de 
Boor (ed.), p. 37. 
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subsequently raised the loudest protest against the contract and the arbitral tribunal; 
the Khawarij are said to have emanated from them. So says Abu Mikhnaf bluntly at 
Tabari I, p. 3330 [Tab. also means this], and it is the prevailing tradition. 


Briinnow!”! believes that such a change within the same group is impossible. He 
divides the contradicting actions into different groups: the Qur’an readers having 
stopped the fight and the Khawarij subsequently having protested; the latter were 
supposed to be Bedouins: the incident reported by Abu Mikhnaf between Ash‘ath and 
Urwa b. Udatyya clearly shows that the indignation against the contract did not come 
from the readers. Now this incident is completely irrelevant, just a prelude to the 
general changes that followed later. The interest here is a rather formal one, namely, 
whoever first raised the tahkim slogan; this was a controversial question that was 
discussed much later and was answered very differently.'*! But apart from that, where 
does Briinnow get the right to regard Urwa b. Udaiyya and the old Khawarij as 
Bedouins and to bring these “genuine Bedouin Arabs”, whom he himself regards as 
overly pious and deepened in the study of the Qur'an, in exclusive opposition to the 
readers? He makes wrong assumptions. In that sense, the Arabs of Kufa and Basra 
were almost all Bedouins, that they came from tribes of the desert; so there is nothing 
unique about Khawarij in this regard. But they had actually broken their connection 
with the desert tribes through the hijra, 1.e. through the relocation to the garrison 
towns and the inclusion in the army register.”! The hijra was a denial of Bedouinism, 
as muhajira they stood in contrast to the a ‘rab.''°! They had become martial state 
pensioners, muqatila, raised and swollen by the success of their jihad, by the great 
deeds of God accomplished by their hand. [p.9] Now that they had to and did live at 
the central cities, they turned their interest to the public affairs of the theocracy. The 
real Bedouins, who remained in their old nature, remained as far removed from the 
religious-political gear and the party system!'!! as the inhabitants of the villages. 
Islam did not count them for full; they were considered camel thieves. A ‘rabi became 
a dirty word for an uncivilized and irreligious person; if such a person came to Kufa 
or Basra, he was in danger of being teased.''*! The mugatila who entered in the diwan 
and settled in the army cities would have certainly disowned the name. They found it 
difficult to be sent back to their tribes in their old Arab homeland; it was a 


7[1. p.8] In his Inaugural dissertation on the Kharijites, Strasbourg 1884. 

8 [2. p.8] Dinaw. p. 210. Kamil, pp. 538, 539, 544. See also Kamil, p. 565, where the wounding of a peace 
negotiator’s mount by a Kharijite is told on a very different occasion. 

° [3. p.8] Yahya b. Adam, Kitab al-Kharaj, p. 59. 

1014. p.8] Tab. II, p. 864. 

'! [1], p.9] The ahl al-ahwa (Kamil, p. 546). 

'2 12. p.9] Tab. IL, pp. 94f., 565, 568, 590, 825. Agh. 17, p. 111. 


punishment, an exile.!'*! And there is nothing to suggest that the oldest Khawarij who 
were recruited from Kufa and Basra were different in this respect from the other 
Kufans and Basrans. On the contrary, while the others at least stubbornly held on to 
the blood relationship and the old genealogical structure of the blood associations, 
Khawarij did so far less and at least not fundamentally. They broke away from their 
families, and when they were recaptured by them, which often happened, they 
stopped being Khawarij. They did not take the Arabian Desert to be their refuge, but 
rather non-Arab regions, the Jukha landscape beyond the Tigris, Ahwaz, Media and 
Fars."'41 Briinnow would be right only if he did not want to say anything more than 
that the Khawarij did not emerge from the Quraysh or the Thaqif and the Ansar, but 
from the politically less justified and that in most cases only after the Ridda, through 
the wars of conquest, did the tribes of Kufa and Basra truly incorporate into Islam." 


Briinnow seems to have held his own unique notions [p.10] about the readers (qurra, 
sing. gari).!'*! One must not think of an exclusive, definite position. They had very 
vague boundaries; even men like Qays b. Sa’d, Hashim b. Utba and Ibn Budayl are 
occasionally included. Nor were they a political party with a fixed program; they 
existed among the Syrians as well as among the Iraqis. With most of the Iraqi readers 
having stood by and moved out with Ali, some four hundred of them stayed behind at 
home because of the famous Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, who, it seems, was as minded as 
Abu Musa (Dinaw. p. 175). They were in association with the scholars, the fugaha, 
and were related to them like a wider circle to a concentric inner one [i.e. were 
similar to them, just a little less specialized]. However, they were not primarily 
theoretical and literary (Tab. II, pp. 564f.). The Qur’an, after which they were named, 
was not there for study, but for practice and for edification. Its sentences were recited 


'3 [3. p.9] This is what the story of Abd Allah b. Khalifa al-Ta’i teaches. Tab. I, pp. 3280f.; Tab. II, pp. 148ff. 
4 [4. p.9] In Arabia itself, especially in Yamama and Yemen, the Khawarij gained a foothold among a 
resident, non-nomadic population. However, this only happened at a later time and does not concern us here 
yet. 

'S [5. p.9] Of course we only know about the origin of the leaders to some extent. Some Tamimites were 
there. So from Basra, where the Tamim had the majority, Mis‘ar b. Fadaki, Hurqus b. Zuhayr, Urwa b. 
Udaiyya and his brother Abu Bilal; from Kufa Shabath b. Rib‘i (who soon left), Mustawrid and Hilal b. 
Ullafa, the latter two of the Taym Ribab who were aggregated to the Tamim. But just as many from other 
tribes. From other Mudarites Farwa b. Nawfal al-Ashja‘i, Shurayh b. (Abi) Aufa al-Absi, Abd Allah b. 
Shajara al-Sulami (Tab. I, pp. 3377, 3382; Dinawari, pp. 216, 221), Hamza b. Sinan al-Asadi (Tab. I, p. 3364; 
Dinaw. p. 215), and several Muharibites (Tab. I, pp. 3309f.., 3361f.). From the Tayyi Zayd b. Husayn, 
Mu‘adh b. Juwayn, Tarafa b. Adi b. Hatim. Other Yemenites Yazid b. Qays al-Arhabi (who soon left), Ibn 
Wahb al-Rasibi, the first caliph, and Ibn Muljam al-Muradi, the murderer of Ali. Few emerge from the 
Rabi‘a, e.g. Ibn Kauwa al-Yashkuri (who later left); later it became very different. Initially there were no 
Khawarij from the Basran Azd because the Azd only immigrated to Basra later. The three most respected 
men of the great tribes Tamim, Bakr and Hamdan in Kufa are named as the first three leaders of the Harurites. 
‘611. p.10] Or at least once had when he wrote his dissertation, which he does not need to be ashamed of. 
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as prayers, both in the mosque and in private. The readers, i.e. reciters, could also be 
called prayerers. They mouthed the Qur’an, could memorize large chunks of it, and 
fervently recited it, publicly and privately, loudly and quietly, during the day and at 
night. They are called the filthy foreheads because of the zeal with which they 
smacked their faces in prayer (Qur'an 48:29). However, they were not silent, minding 
their own business and did not keep their piety to themselves, but according to the 
nature of theocracy, they intervened in public affairs in a judicious and wise manner. 
They sought and influenced the masses. When the uprising against Uthman in Kufa 
was preparing, they were among the most outspoken; in addition to the aristocracy of 
the oldest comrades of the prophet, they are identified as the main culprits in the 
fateful murder of the caliph. As good Muslims, they also went to war; before the 
battle they gave speeches to cheer up the crowd. Even if they were not primarily men 
of action, they knew that it was the best theology to help God with the sword (Tab. II, 
p. 1086). In Yamama, those who had the Qur’an in their memory and were able to 
recite it made the greatest difference; these pious Medinans can be considered the 
forerunners of later readers. In the battle of the Camel, then again in Siffin and in all 
later battles, especially against Hajjaj, the readers were at forefront. They were not 
the actual instigators and leaders of the great movements but only provided the mass- 
moving enthusiasm. Rarely did they swim against the current; mostly they were choir 
leaders, barometers and mouthpieces of public opinion. The opposition was the most 
fertile ground for their criticism and reasoning. They therefore thrived less in Syria 
than in Iraq; in Kufa and Basra they meant the most. The flag that they followed was 
God, the Qur'an and the sunna, the law and the tradition. As a political party, they did 
not stand out; [p.11] even for a leader whom they themselves had put in power, they 
were no reliable support. 


If the readers were so composed, it must be admitted that they were the breeding 
ground for the Khawarij. The extreme piety is emphasized and described with the 
same expressions: the Qur'an does not come only from their lips, they pray and think 
about it day and night, their eyes are red from night watches and their foreheads are 
sore from the endless prostrations, they reflect on the principles of religion and argue 
about them with dexterity. A special badge of eager ascetics of those days was the 
burnous, the long hood. A group of such burnous people or hood-wearers, under Abd 
Allah b. Shajara al-Sulami, was among the oldest Khawarij. 


So should one just widen a rift between the readers and the Khawarij for the purpose 
of distributing the roles of falling and getting up to different parties? Is it 
incomprehensible that the same people first confused their consciences and then came 
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back to their senses? Without it, the Khawarij cannot be understood. Only after a fall 
did they gain the determination and certainty that was then considered the very 
essence of piety. They considered their temporary swaying to be a heavy debt and are 
now putting all their energy into making up for that. The motive for their appearance 
and behavior is repentance.''’! They themselves showed repentance with deed and 
they asked Ali and others to do the same; this emerges at every occasion. Were this 
not the case and were the uninterrupted continuity of action the hallmark of the 
Khawarij, then their grim enemy Malik al-Ashtar would have the best claim to the 
name, since he did not let himself go astray, raised the protest against the contract 
with the Syrians first and stayed with it! After all, the old tradition does not just say in 
general that the Khawarij originated from the circle of readers, but also identifies 
certain names. Mis ar b. Fadaki al-Tamimi and Zayd b. Husayn al-Ta’i with other 
readers forced Ali to get along with the Syrians and threatened him with the fate of 
Uthman if he did not comply with the request to recognize the Book of God as an 
arbitrator — but these two men subsequently became the most rabid Khawarij. Such 
a certain information cannot be refuted by assumptions that are completely baseless. 


1.4 [Sayfian hypothesis of origins] 

A recently refreshed view that looks for the origin of the Khawarij in the Sabaiyya, 
following the track of Sayf b. Umar, may be discussed here in a nutshell. The leaders 
of the first Khawarij had, at least in part, also been involved in the opposition to the 
governors of Uthman and against himself, and they all took [p.12] responsibility for 
his murder and made it an honor: that is why it must have been, according to Sayf, 
the Sabaiyya. He explicitly names some of those who emerge from Harura and 
Nahrawan, including Ibn Muljam — Ashtar, however, does not fit in his calculations. 
However, in reality the name Sabatyya is always only applied to the Shi'ites; in fact 
only to an extreme sect of the Shi'ites, but as an abusive name it is also applied to all 
of them.!'*! The Khawarij themselves are scolding their Shi'ite opponents in Kufa (p. 
43). If one wanted to assume that the Sabaiyya were the actual murderers of Uthman 
and therefore the common roots of the Shi‘a as well as the Khawarij, it remains to be 
explained why the name Sabatyya only stuck to the extreme Shi'a afterwards. That 
would mean that the Khawarij only became Khawarij through the apostasy from the 
Sabaiyya that they were supposed to have been. This would lead one back to the fact 
that their beginning as Khawarij lies with Siffin and must be explained from the 
events at Siffin. In addition, I have already shown that the movement against Uthman 
did not originate from the Sabaiyya and that they did not have the meaning that Sayf 


'7 71. p.11] What repentance is in the Muslim sense can be seen at Tab. II, p. 332. 
'8 11. p.12] Tab. IL, pp. 43, 136, 623, 651, 703, 704; Tab. III, p. 29. 
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ascribed to them, but I did not want to use this argument to cut off the discussion 
about their relationship with the Khawarij from the outset. 


The Khawarij are not weeds sown secretly by the Jew Ibn Saba, but a real Islamic 
plant. They took the idea of theocracy seriously and brought in nothing strange and 
outlandish. They did not arise as a small sect in the dark, but in full publicity and on 
the broadest basis, i.e. that of the general mood that dominated the Iraqi army at 
Siffin. At first they were the most numerous and the least sharply defined. There was 
a fluctuating inflow and outflow; one did not know exactly who belonged to them and 
was surprised that Ash‘ath was not one of them. Their beginnings were very different 
from those of the Abbasid and Fatimid parties. They did not need the means of 
conspiracy and extensive propaganda; they were not held together by a secret and 
tricky organization. They just had principles, but these were of inexhaustible 
recruiting power and led them to unsought followers, even though those who took 
action were always very few. They were always recruiting themselves. If the fire had 
extinguished in one place, it struck out of the ground in another place without visible 
communication.!!"! The tension was everywhere and ready to discharge. This shows 
how deeply rooted it was in the nature of Islam and theocracy. 


1.5 [The Kharijite POV] 

The general beginning of the schism in Islam was the outrage against Uthman: for 
God against the caliph, for law and justice against [p.13] the wrongdoing and 
injustice of the government. This slogan was not to be turned against Uthman alone, 
but also against any other regent who deviated from the right path. The Khawarij 
turned it against Ali, thereby separating from his Shi'a and becoming Khawarij. The 
revolution that had brought Ali in power could not stop at himself when he took the 
wrong step. It can be considered outrageous that the Khawarij accused him of taking 
this step because it was them who prompted him to do so in the first place, and that 
they expected him to undo it immediately, even though it was almost impossible for 
him as ruler. But it was not logically inconsistent. Whether willing or reluctant, Ali 
had made pact with the devil (i.e. with Mu‘awiya) and did not want to break the pact. 
He gave up the divine right, which had made the fight against Uthman and Mu‘awiya 
necessary, to keep a contract with humans who put the divine right aside. With that 
he had lost the ground and forfeited the caliphate. Those who still held on to him 
made him an idol. They did not carry out the cause of God, but the cause of Ali, just 
as the Syrians carried the cause of Mu'awiya. They were not on any other or a firmer 
ground than the Syrians. If they waited for the decision of the arbitration tribunal, 


'9 12. p.12] Hence the doctrine of fatarat, the eclipsing of faith (Agh. 20, p. 98) 
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they waived their own determined religio-political conviction, which was 
indispensable for every Muslim in theocracy. Therefore they began to be ashamed of 
Uthman’s murder because they lacked divine certainty; therefore they could not 
decide to simply exclude the Syrians from the community of Islam. The Khawarij’s 
eyes opened more and more over Ali and his followers. The law was just an excuse, 
he wanted the power, and that had of course been so from the start, and not only 
became like that afterwards. 


The Khawarij are therefore a pronounced revolutionary party, as their name also 
suggests, and indeed a pious revolutionary party. They did not originate from 
Arabism, but from Islam and were related to the virtuosos of Islamic piety, the 
Qur’an readers, in a way the Jewish zealots were related to the Pharisees.?°! The 
difference is that the Zealots fought for the fatherland, while the Khawarij fought for 
God only. 


In theocracy, piety is generally political and it is more so in the case of the Khawarij. 
Allah demands from his servants that they do not stay silent when His 
commandments on earth are disregarded. They do not just have to do good for 
themselves and avoid evil, they also have to make sure that it happens everywhere; 
they have to call for good and forbid evil. Public action against injustice is an 
individual’s duty. He has to express his mind through word and deed. The principle is 
generally Muslim; the ruthless exercise of it every now and then characterizes the 
Khawarij. 


[p.14] The duty of the individual to help God when he is offended leads to conflict 
with the authorities. Theocracy, more than anything else, suffers from an internal 
antinomy. Rule over human beings belongs only to God; a human’s right to possess it, 
a mulk (kingship), is divine; no one has any rights over another in this respect that are 
personal and inheritable. A government is only lawful if and as long as it rules in the 
name of God and according to his will, it is subject to the din (religion) and subject to 
the criticism from the din. That is the negative pole of theocracy, but it also has a 
positive one. It founded the jama‘a, an externally organized community of all 
Muslims, in which peace and unity and no anarchy reigned, and for this purpose, as 
an expression of the unity of the entire Muslim community, put an imam at the head, 
first the prophet as the powerful representative of God, then the caliph as his 
successor, who is also a sacred authority (if only in a derived way) and transfers his 
authority to the officials he appointed. In this contradiction between din and jama‘a, 


011. p.13] Theoph., de Boor (ed.), p. 439 
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between the duty to put God and the law above everything, and the duty to remain 
with the community and obey the imam, the Khawarij resolutely take the side of the 
din. About the contents of the din they are mainly in agreement with the others as 
well as their grievances are the same.?'! They differ only in the energy with which 
they let the din precede any other consideration and make no compromises. No 
jama‘a at the expense of the din, which [jama a] is only held together by habit and 
external order and includes even weeds and wheat! The Khawarij do not recognize 
jama‘a, which is only historically legitimized by the fact that it exists; only sincere 
Muslims belong to the true community, no matter whether noble or minor, Arab or 
mawila, and the highest place in it belongs to the most pious. Therefore, they have no 
scruples about tearing up the jama‘a. They boast of Uthman’s murder and make the 
confession of this fundamental act of the revolution a custom. With that they do a 
painful test (imtihan) of every doubtful recruit. They shamelessly shed the blood of 
their Muslim opponent; their jihad, the holy war they are waging, is no longer 
directed against the Gentiles, but against the Catholic Muslims. They see them as the 
worst pagans,'?*] worse than Christians, Jews and Majusis, and consider the war 
against this inner choke to be the most important duty. They alone are the true 
Muslims and also claim the name [Muslim] for themselves; to others they are known 
as Khawarij etc., but they always call themselves the Muslims or the believers and 
their leader the amir al-mu'minin. They also separate physically from the [p.15] 
massa perditionis, following the example of the prophet who broke away from the 
pagan Mecca. From the enemy territory, dar al-harb or dar al-khati in, they move to 
dar al-hijra or dar al-salam: this is the designation that they give to their, often 
changing, location of headquarters. 


Despite all this, they are by no means outright anarchists. The unity of the community 
of believers is represented by their camp. And they also cling to the need for an imam 
at the head of the theocracy to lead the service and to command the army. They only 
reject the false imams, such as Uthman and Ali and Mu‘awtya, in order to install a 
correct one. Everything is based on the fact that he is the right one. Eternal bliss 
depends on him; the political position on earth decides about heaven and hell; one 
appears before God under the banner under which one has fought on earth. According 
to the general Islamic view the imam is the imam in this world and beyond, in life and 
after death. But the more that these things depend on him, the more difficult it is for 
the Khawarij to find him. He always has to prove whether he is the right one through 
the deed; as soon as he commits an obvious transgression, no matter how 


2111. p14] Tab. IL, p. 984. Agh. 20, pp. 104, 106. Agh. 22, p. 107. 
22 12. p.14] mushrikun, ahzab (evn), khati’un, or more precisely ahl al-ridda. 
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insignificant, he is a kafir (infidel). The Khawarij do not only get into conflict with 
the other Muslims about the question of the imam, but soon also with themselves, and 
they split up into minor sects over subordinate differences. It is factually correct, 
although formally incorrect, when they are accused of not wanting to recognize any 
imara (government; Kamil, p. 555). The idea, when it makes such claims, always 
destroys the communities that are intended to realize it.!?3) 


When Muhammad distributed the booty of Hunayn in Ji‘rana and acted rather 
unevenly, the Tamimite Dhu al-Khuwaysira approached and exhorted him to be just. 
Umar asked to be allowed to cut off the brazen head, but the prophet prevented it. 
“Let him go, there will be people from him who will pray and fast so eagerly that 
your prayer and fasting will seem comparatively small to you; they penetrate so 
deeply into religion [p.16] that they come out on the other side,!**! like a sharp arrow 
through a target, on which no trace of blood and flesh remains”.°! The story about 
this premature predecessor of the Khawarij is, of course, a legend. But it is true that 
Muhammad dealt with the spoils and state assets just as arbitrarily as Uthman and his 
successor, and that the allegations that are made against those could have been 
leveled against him with equal justification. But what is most important to me is the 


31. p.15] The political position of the Khawarij is illuminated by the opposition of the Murjiites, which was 
not only directed against the Khawarij but also against the Shi'a (Agh. 7, pp. 11, 16) and broke the top of the 
older parties. They protested that the Khawarij only considered themselves Muslims, and always had their 
firm judgment about the level of belief of all people and thus anticipated God’s judgment. They thought that 
even those who followed a false imam could be good Muslims. The question “Ali or Uthman?” they left to 
God. They also rejected the Umayyad regime and in this negation they stood on the same ground with the 
others. However, they did not immediately put up their own and the only correct counter-caliph, but for the 
time were content to stand up for impersonal law. An active representative of their cause was Harith b. 
Surayj in Khurasan, and their principles are stated in a poem by Thabit Qutna, the translation of which van 
Vloten has published in the Ztschr. der DMG 1891, p. 162f. 

411. p.16] This explains the name mariqun, which is used synonymously with Khawarij, because the verb 
can also mean: pierced and came out on the other side (sajitta). 

5 [2. p.16] BHisham, p. 844; Tab. I, p. 1682; Wagq., p. 377; Kamil, p. 545; Bukhari 2, pp. 159, 161f., 187f., 
226f; Bukhari 3, pp. 62, 114, 196; Bukhari 4, pp. 63, 161f;, 183ff. The epithet Dhu al-Khuwaysira alternates 
with Dhu al-Thudaiyya and al-Mukhdaj. All three mean the same thing, a man with a crippled arm, whose 
hand is a lump of flesh like a woman’s breast (Waqidi, p. 377 to be corrected per BAthir 3, p. 292, and 
Mas‘udi 4, p. 416). According to Kamil, p. 595, and similar, he is said to have been the Tamimite Hurqus b. 
Zuhayr; it is to be compared with Tab. I, pp. 2541ff., 2955, 3360f., 3364ff., 3380, 3382. But in truth he is 
really anonymous. Ali had the body of Dhu al-Thudaiyya found on the battlefield of Nahrawan (Tab. I, pp. 
3383f.). Ali had talked so much about a Mukhdaj as a characteristic of the Khawarij that a certain Nafi, who 
was a mukhdaj (i.e. crippled on the arm), finally imagined that he was the one meant and acted under the 
constraint of this imagination (Tab. I, p. 3388). In the verses of the Shi‘ite Sayyid al-Himyari (Agh. 7, p. 13) 
it is said: “People appear under five flags on the resurrection day; four of them are wrong, those of the golden 
Calf, Pharaoh, Samaritan and Mukhdaj; the fifth correct one is that of Ali.” This legendary arch-Kharijite 
without a name seems to be a very old concept. 
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apt criticism of the Khawarij that is given here. By tightening onto the principles of 
Islam, they are taken beyond Islam itself. 


The religion of the Khawarij is political; it has the God-wanted community as the 
goal. But their policies are not aimed at achievable goals and are completely hostile 
to culture: fiat iustitia, pereat_ mundus [let the justice be done, though the world 
perish]! They are not unaware of this themselves. They do not believe in their victory 
on earth. They are content to find death in battle; they sell their lives, they carry their 
skin to market at the price of paradise.!?°! The background of this pious Aponoia is the 
living conviction not only of the worthlessness of the dunya (this world), but also of 
its short duration: the hour is just around the corner. With the deployment of the 
highest level of war energy, they are pursuing a policy that is in fact completely 
apolitical, which should lead them to heaven. They want salvation of their soul by 
fighting the godless jama ‘a with extreme ruthlessness towards themselves and others. 
They are determined opponents of catholicity, real nonconformists and separatists. 
The individual actually stands for himself. He must be firmly imbued with the right 
of his religio-political conviction. He must stand up for it with all his might, always 
telling the truth [p.17] (Agh. 16, p. 157), especially by showing it by deed. Whoever 
doubts whether he is right is an unbeliever (Agh. 20, pp. 98, 105). But even those 
who deviate from the right way through the deed are unbelievers, especially if they 
claim that this cannot be avoided in all cases (Agh. 20, p. 104). Those who take the 
wrong step have fallen away from Islam, which they can only re-enter through open 
repentance, not only of word but also of deed. The strictest examination (mihna) and 
judging the state of faith is prescribed; it is naturally not directed only against oneself, 
but preferably against others; Adiaphora (in contrast to the muhillun) are not admitted. 
The Khawarij are, in fact, individualists of a very exalted, if very special kind. And 
although it is very characteristic of them that they put their theory into practice and 
slash at it with the sword as soon as a few like-minded people have found each other, 
yet they have also established theoretical heresy, that is to say, theology [i.e. weren’t 
just fighters but also engaged in doctrinal development]. They first raised religious 
questions that go beyond mere tradition and discussed them with their opponents; 
they never denied their origin from the readers. The oldest theologians of Islam are 
no doubt inspired by them. 


26 [3. p.16] Hence the name al-shurat, the seller (ancient Arabic e.g. Urwa b. Ward 3, p. 2), which can also be 
found at Theophanes, p. 366: the zapafoviog stands for zapafoloc and comes from zapafaddebai thy woxny: 
to give up one’s life. 


1.6 [Nahrawan & aftermath] 

The main narrator of the further history of the Khawarij, especially the Kufans, 
initially remains Abu Mikhnaf. They had separated themselves from the Shi'a base 
from which they had grown up, by being angry with Ali for the denial of the faith he 
committed through the pact with the Syrians; i.e. by not wanting to immediately 
break the treaty, he did not restore the conviction of the unconditional right of the 
cause of Islam against the godless cause of Uthman and Mu'‘awiya. However, they 
were not so unforgiving at first, and were persuaded to give up their camp in Harura 
and return to his headquarters in Kufa. But then he caused them new disappointments, 
and after about a year there was a second secession. Although not as many 
participated in it as in the first, they were all the more decisive for it. They now 
opposed him with their own caliph. The choice fell on the Azdite Abd Allah b. Wahb 
al-Rasibi, the man with the camel calluses, so named because, like James the Just, his 
knees had become very callous from excessive praying.?” Under his leadership, they 
wanted to start the holy war against the unbelievers, which included Ali and his 
followers. They secretly left Kufa in small groups to gather in Nahrawan across the 
Tigris. This was also where their Basran fellows, five hundred men led by the 
Tamimite Mis‘ar b. Fadaki, moved. On the way they met the renowned Abd Allah b. 
Khabbab. They inquired him about his position on Uthman and Ali, and were not 
satisfied with his [p.18] answers.”*! They had a very delicate conscience on other 
matters; one of them spat out a picked date because it did not belong to him, whereas 
another paid the Christian owner a pig that he had illegally killed. But they were 
ruthless against a Muslim who did not have the true faith. They led Ibn Khabbab to a 
pool of water and slaughtered him there as well as his wife, who accompanied him. 
They committed other murders of similar nature. 


As a result, the Kufans got into armor. Ali led them, allegedly only after being 
pressured, against the evildoers in Nahrawan; the Tamimites Ma‘qil b. Qays and 
Shabath b. Rib‘1 (who himself had belonged to the Harurites) and the Ansarians Abu 
Ayyub, Abu Qatada and Qays b. Sa‘d are named as leaders of his numerous armies. 
The Khawarij rejected his request to surrender the murderers; all of them were the 
killers they said. They did not want peace negotiations; they were looking for death in 
the struggle against the powerful: “Do not engage in speeches; prepare to stand 
before God’s face, see you tonight in Paradise!” But some fled into the mountains 


2711, p.17] Euseb., H. E. 2, p. 23. 
°8 [1. p.18] According to another report, they were irritated against him because he used to say that the 
prophet had said that one should not take an active part in the civil war and should rather be slaughtered 
instead of spilling Muslim blood. 
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finding it difficult to draw sword against Ali; others either walked over to him or 
shirked and went home to Kufa. The face-off took place on 9 Safar 37 (17 July 658). 
Of the original 4,000 men, only 2,800 remained with al-Rasibi. Most of them fell 
with their caliph; the wounded were taken to Kufa by the victors and cared for in their 
families. 


The crushing defeat did not put an end to the Khawarij; they sprouted anew from the 
blood of the martyrs. The only effect it had was that their break with the jama ‘a was 
now irreparable forever, like the break between Kalb and Qays caused by the battle of 
Marj Rahit later. The most distinguished victim of revenge for Nahrawan was the 
caliph Ali himself, for the murderer was driven to his deed by his bride Qatami, who 
had lost father and brother in that bloodbath. A Muradite took revenge for a Tamimite 
woman; it was not a matter of the tribe, but of the party or the sect. 


Ibn Athir (3, pp. 313ff.) [BAthir, B.A., BA. also mean the same] mentions some 
events that soon followed Nahrawan. Ashras b. Awf al-Shaybani, who had gone to 
Daskara with 200 men, fell in Rabi I 38; Hilal b. Ullafa of Taym Ribab and his 
brother Mujalid, who led more than 200 men in Mahsabadan, fell in Jumada I 38; 
Ashhab b. Bishr of Bajila, who had 180 men behind him, fell at Jarjaraya on the 
Tigris. Then Abu Maryam from Sa’d Tamim ventured to the gates of Kufa, struck a 
commander of Ali, and succumbed himself in Ramadan 38. His following consisted 
almost entirely of the mawali; [p.19] even then they were the bravest and most daring 
among the Khawarij.??! 


Abu Mikhnaf, at Tab. I, p. 3380, only says that 500 mounted Khawarij under Farwa b. 
Nawfal al-Ashja‘i escaped the Nahrawan carnage by not participating in the fight at 
all but moving to Bandanijan near Daskara in Shahrazur. They were also joined by 
Khanthara b. Ubayda al-Muharibi, who was severely wounded at Siffin (Tab. I, pp. 
3309f.). They did not want to fight Ali and their Kufan brothers; after his death they 
acted all the more vigorously against Mu ‘awiya, as Bakkai narrates from Awana (Tab. 
II, p. 10). When the latter seized Iraq and camped in Nukhayla near Kufa, they 
attacked him there and defeated a division of his army. Then he threatened the 
Kufans to revoke his promise of safe conduct if they did not get rid of these cheeky 
guys. The Kufans obeyed him and put down the Khawarij, who realized too late how 


°T1. p.19] Cf. Ya‘qubi 2, p. 262 
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much their brothers who had fallen at Nahrawan had been right. Farwa b. Nawfal, 
however, was already taken home by his relatives before the fight.&°! 


The Khawarij of Kufa only chose their next caliph after the fall of the Rasibi when 
Mughira became governor. It was Mustawrid b. Ullafa of Taym Ribab, whose 
brothers Hilal and Mujalid had been martyred, according to Ibn Athir’s report, in the 
skirmishes after Nahrawan. Abu Mikhnaf reports about him mainly based on two 
eyewitnesses, who are separated from himself only by a middleman; he has 
coordinated the two versions so that they fully mesh with each other and complement 
each other, even though they come from opposite camps. One of the witnesses is a 
Kharijite who was involved in the affair as a very young man but later left the party: 
Abd Allah b. Uqba al-Jhanawi. His personality is attractive and his report provides a 
vivid picture of these oldest Khawarij; although it only concerns an episodic coup, it 
is quite informative. 


Among the Khawarij wounded near Nahrawan, whom Ali had allowed to return to 
Kufa, was Hayyan b. Zabyan al-Sulami. After about [p.20] a month, he moved from 
Kufa to Ray with some ten comrades. But after Ali’s murder “by our Muradite 
brother” they came back from their hideout to Kufa to take revenge for Nahrawan, 
and to publicly stand up for the abandoned sunna against the godless regents and if 
they had no success, then to find at least an excuse for their soul with God. That 
happened during the reign of Hasan b. Ali. Under Mu‘awiya, Mughira b. Shu‘ba 
became governor of Kufa. He let loose the politically dissatisfied ones as long as they 
did not change from words to actions: “God has decreed that you should always have 
internal disputes, and it is up to him, not me, to decide the questions that divide you”. 
According to this principle, he also turned a blind eye to the Khawarij. They 
celebrated the memory of the martyrs of Nahrawan, reproached themselves for sitting 
still and declared the war against the ah/ al-qibla, i.e. against the Catholic Muslims, 
as their sacred task. They held regular meetings at the house of Hayyan b. Zabyan. 
Beside him, there were two other wounded of Nahrawan who had been pardoned; the 


30 [2. p.19] Kamil differentiates between two Kharijite fights at Nukhayla; against Ali under Mustawrid (pp. 
576f., see p. 548)-(1), and against Mu‘awiya under Hawthara al-Asadi (pp. 577f.)-(dI). The naming of 
Mustawrid here is premature, and Hawthara al-Asadi is actually Khanthara al-Muharibi. The people who 
fought against Ali at Nukhayla I are said to have been the ones who did not want to fight him at Nahrawan. 
Then it is much more natural that they wanted to fight against Mu‘awiya instead of Ali in Nukhayla I. Indeed, 
Yaqut (2, p. 153) refers the verses, that according to Kamil, p. 577 refer to Nukhayla I, rather to Nukhayla II, 
with all the more reason, since it can hardly be trusted that Ali had the clipped heads of the Khawarij brought 
in piles. There is in fact no difference between Nukhayla I and Nukhayla II. If Sayyid al-Himyari (Kamil, p. 
577) sees the fight there as directed against Ali, then it was actually waged against the Shi'a, the Kufans, 
who, of course, obeyed Mu‘awiya’s command and set out against the Khawarij, but certainly not reluctantly. 
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Ta ‘it Mu‘adh b. Juwayn, a cousin of Zayd b. Husayn, and the Tamimite Mustawrid 
who was their most respected men. Neither man was jealous of the other and each 
offered the leadership to the other. Finally, Mustawrid, being the oldest, received the 
homage. That happened in Jumada IJ, and was the signal to strike. On 1 Sha‘ban 43 it 
was decided to move out.!!! 


Mughira, however, got wind of it and one day had an assembly, about twenty people, 
drawn up near Hayyan’s house; his wife just had time to hide the swords under the 
carpet. Since the arrested people’s excuse that they were reading the Qur’an with 
Hayyan was not enough for him, he kept them in prison for about a year.?! Warned 
by this, Mustawrid left Kufa and moved to a small farm near the castle of the 
Adasites in the neighboring Christian town of Hira. His comrades followed him and 
prepared to move out [in rebellion]. They were seen there by Hajjar b. Abjar, a noble 
Bakrite of Christian origin.&°! He promised not to give their secret away and kept his 
word, but they left the place and hid in Kufa. Mustawrid with six or seven 
companions found accommodation with Sulaym b. Mahduj of Abd al-Qays, who was 
in-law with him, but was not [p.21] a Khariite. The governor had heard something 
rumble without knowing more. At the next main prayer service, he said from the 
pulpit that he did not want to use violence and did not wish to implicate the innocent 
in the guilt of individual peace-breakers, but would have to demand that the those 
with reason hold back the foolish, whose names he did not know. The tribal leaders 
each called his relatives and obliged them to report if they knew anything. So did 
Sa’Sa‘a b. Suhan of the Abd al-Qays. He told them that they had always been loyal 
followers of Muhammad and Ali and therefore enemies of the Khawarij, that they 
had no reason to be involved in a conflict with the government for the sake of the 
Khawarij and should therefore not offer them any protection. All those present 
eagerly agreed, only Sulaym b. Mahduj remained silent. He did not want to drive out 
the Khawarij who had taken refuge with him, but did not want to plunge into 
misfortune with them either. Mustawrid helped him out of his misery by deciding to 
leave voluntarily. He asked his people to leave their quarters in small groups and to 


3! [1. p.20] Tab. II, p. 21. If the starting date was set to the year 43, then the homage undoubtedly fell into 
this and not, as it seems to Tabari, into the previous year, because a gap of 14 months cannot be anticipated 
from the outset. On the other hand, it is possible that due to the obstacles that had occurred, the starting date 
was postponed. Then the year 43 would perhaps be the date of the real start, whereas it was originally agreed 
to be 42. Year 43 began on 15 April 663. See Ya‘qubi 2, p. 262. 

3? [2. p.20] See at Tab. II, p. 36 the verses of the fellow prisoner Mu‘adh, in which he urges the other party 
comrades to leave the territory of the godless and regrets not being able to follow himself. 

33 [3. p.20] Tab. I, p. 3460; Tab. II, p. 235; Dinaw. p. 228. 
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get together in the city of Sura. That they did, and from there they went on to Sarat. 
There were a total of three hundred men. 


When the governor found out, he called the chiefs and asked who of them wanted to 
move against the rebels. Shi'ite-minded as they were, they all burned with desire. 
Sa‘Sa‘a b. Suhan from Abd al-Qays was particularly keen, but Mughira rebuffed him 
because he not just secretly but publicly reviled Uthman and praised Ali. He 1instead 
chose the Tamimite Ma‘qil b. Qays and gave him 3,000 men selected from the most 
zealous Shi ‘ites. 


“When we were all together in Sarat,” Abu Mikhnaf narrates the Kharijite Abd Allah 
b. Uqba al-Jhanawi, “we went from there to Behrasir‘! to cross over the Tigris. But 
Simak b. Ubayd al-Absi, the deputy of Mada’in, broke off the bridge and prevented 
us from crossing. Mustawrid now gave me a letter for him: ‘We are resentful of the 
injustice in the juridical verdicts and the disregard of the penal laws and the arbitrary 
allocation of government funds; we urge you to take the book of God and the 
example of the prophet and the government of Abu Bakr and Umar as your guide and 
to renounce Uthman and Ali, who made innovations in the religion and denied the 
holy book; if you do not want that, we have done our best and declare war on you.’ I 
was to deliver this letter myself. The assignment was embarrassing. I would have 
immediately jumped into the Tigris at Mustawrid’s behest, but I was inexperienced in 
swimming and was also afraid that Simak would detain me and I would not be able 
participate in the fight. Mustawrid, [p.22] however, instructed me that as an envoy I 
was inviolable, and so I went off with the letter, across a ford through the river. When 
I got there I was confused by the looks they cast on me; when ten men came up to me 
to examine me, I drew my sword with the words: ‘I am the messenger of Mustawrid, 
the commander of the faithful!’ They calmed me down and led me to Simak, his 
companions surrounded me and held my arm and sword tightly. He read the letter and 
said: ‘I would not have expected the gentle and humble Mustawrid to draw the sword 
against the Muslims and to suggest that I renounce Ali and Uthman and recognize 
him as ruler! My son, ask your master to change his mind and return to the Muslim 
community; I want him to find security with Mughira, who is willing to make peace 
and forgive.’ At that time I was a dedicated Kharijite and said: ‘We only seek security 
with God on the day of the resurrection!’ He turned to his companions and said: 
‘They have taken the boy and recited him the Qur’an sayings and made him contrite 
and pretended to weep and seduced him with their pious sentimentality!’ I reminded 


341. p.21] Across Mada’ in (Ctesiphon); Greek Seleucia. At Theophanes, de Boor (ed.), p. 323, “Guedesir” 
like Adesir for Ardashir. See N6ldeke’s Tabari, p. 10 n.3. 
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him that I had not come to quarrel with him and to listen to his talk; he should tell me 
whether he would accept what was in the letter or not so that I could inform my 
master. He was surprised that I, a mere child, spoke such a language against a man 
who was older than my father. He dismissed me with the words: ‘My son, when the 
riders surround you and put the lances against you, then you will wish you were with 
your mother!’ I then returned and reported it to Mustawrid.” 


Mustawrid liked the advice to confront the Kufans in Behrasir and to acquire 
martyrdom, because this world was not worth more to him than his shoe lace. 
However, he preferred to tire and fragment the pursuers through rapid crusades and 
traverses. He went down the Tigris to the opposite of Jarjaraya and crossed the river 
towards Jukha until he reached Madhar, which was already part of the Basra area.'>°! 
When the Kufans came to Behrasir via Sura and Kutha after three days, they were 
disappointed to not find the Khawarij there anymore and had to prepare for a lengthy 
pursuit. Their leader Ma‘qil b. Qays sent Abu Rawwagh al-Shakiri with 300 riders to 
catch after them. He reached them at Madhar, was unable to resist their attack, but 
stayed at side°! until Ma‘qil followed with the main armies. Now there was a furious 
clash at sunset. The Khawarij were overpowered and pushed back into the houses of 
Madhar, [p.23] and when they heard that 3,000 Basran Shi'ites, mostly belonging to 
the Rabi‘a tribes, under the command of the Sharik b. A‘war al-Harithi?” were in the 
arms and were already very close, they secretly went back to Jarjaraya in the Kufa 
area during the night. They were certain that the Basrans would not follow them there. 
The Basrans also did not disappoint their expectations. They did not let their leader to 
move from their post to help the Kufans since they considered they had more urgent 
business at home; they did not want to be like a mother who neglected her own 
children to care for the others’. Ma‘qil again sent Abu Rawwagh ahead with 600 
horsemen to take the Khawarij to his heels. He met them at Jarjaraya early in the 
morning. Since they could not shake him off quickly, they set out and went back to 
Sabat!3*! across the Tigris in direction of Kufa and camped there on the bank of the 
Nahr Malik. Abu Rawwagh followed them and camped opposite them on the other 
bank. Then Mustawrid made a quick decision. By deceiving Abu Rawwagh, he 
turned against Ma‘qil himself, who came with the main Kufan army and camped at 
Daylamaya, three Parasangs down from Behrasir. Ma‘qil was surprised and his army 


35 [1. p.22] It seems that Madhar, an important station, was on the left bank of the Tigris, like Jarjaraya. 

36 12. p.22] He was advised to declare himself defeated and to vacate the field, since God, too, was not 
ashamed of the truth. But he nolebat sibi verum confiteri [did not want to acknowledge the truth] — to quote 
Trimalchio. 

371. p.23] He was an avid Shi ‘ite. Tab. I, p. 3417; Tab. II, pp. 196, 241—49. 

38 [2. p.23] Like Behrasir, one of the cities opposite Ctesiphon. 
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destroyed. Only 300 men stayed with him, knelt down with outstretched lances, 
desperately defending themselves against the attackers. The Khawarij were close to 
victory when Abu Rawwagh suddenly appeared and attacked them in the rear. The 
end was that almost all of them were killed, albeit after they had sold their lives 
dearly. Mustawrid pierced the back of the Ma‘qil with his lance; Ma’qil split his head 
with the sword. Abd Allah b. Uqba, the youthful messenger to Simak known to us, 
escaped to Kufa on a captured horse and brought the first news of the outcome of the 
battle there; he was pardoned as a reward. Mughira would have liked to pardon all 
Khawarij if they had come to him. 


The Kufan Khawarij kept quiet for many years until they chose a caliph again. That 
always meant resuming action against the jama‘a. The informant of Abu Mikhnaf for 
his narration is again Abd Allah b. Uqba al-Jhanawi. The uprising took place in 58/9, 
when Ibn Umm Hakam al-Thagafi was the emir of Kufa, and comprised those who 
had been unable to participate in Mustawrid’s enterprise because they were detained. 
They felt bitter remorse for their inactivity to date: “God gave us heart and mind so 
that we could protest against injustice and fight the wicked; only in dying is our 
apology to God.” Hayyan b. Zabyan al-Sulami was elected caliph. His old comrade 
Mu'‘adh b. Juwayn was the first to pay homage to him. Mu'‘adh suggested to go to 
Hulwan [p.24] and gather there all their friends from all the regions between Kufa 
and Ray.!’*!_ However Hayyan disagreed: “They will not give you time for that; we 
want to die in the holy struggle right here, because we are not even a hundred men 
and cannot hope to accomplish anything.” Although he was told that it was too 
pointless and that it would only free the enemy from a thorn in the flesh, he kept his 
opinion and the others did not want to be repugnant to him. However, they did not 
want to start in Kufa itself, since they were in danger of being crushed by women and 
children with stones from the roofs, but instead went to the nearby Baniqia and 
leaned their backs against the houses of the place so that they only had the enemy in 
the front. They were all put down as they wished in Rabi I 59.!4°! 


1.7 [Under Ziyads] 

This is the end of the Kufan Khawarij. They were serious and convinced people, far 
nobler than the Jewish Zealots and therefore no worse than Christian heretics and 
saints because they were men who did not seek martyrdom on the scaffold but on the 
battlefield. Whoever judges them from the secular point of view of modern culture 


39 [1. p.24] That was the border town of the Kufa region. 

40 [2. p.24] Ibn Umm Hakam started in year 58 and left in year 59. The Baniqia tragedy occurred in his last 
year. That can only mean the latter hijra year [i.e. 59] when he lived in Kufa, because his own government 
did not last a whole year. So Rabi I 59 would be January 679. 
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will not do them justice. From then on in Kufa, the Shi'a dominated without rivals; 
the Khawarij had died out there. From that time, however, they stirred all the more in 
Basra. Tabari reports the beginning of the Basran Khawarij to being limited to very 
few. At Tab. II, p. 390, he assumes that he has stated something earlier, which in fact 
he has not at all. It can be supplemented from BAthir, while Kamil is better ignored 
here. 


As early as the year 41 the Kharijites Sahm b. Ghalib of Tamim and al-Khatim of 
Bahila rose in rebellion in Basra with 70 men. They killed a Muslim who fell in their 
hands at the bridge over the Tigris. The governor Ibn Amir forced them to surrender, 
but granted them pardon (Tab. II, pp. 15f.; BAthir 3, pp. 350f.). As Ziyad b. Abihi 
became governor, Sahm no longer trusted the peace deal, went to Ahwaz and called 
for revolt. There he killed a Muslim who did not hide his beliefs but let go others who 
claimed to be Jews. He finally ventured to Basra, but was abandoned there by his 
followers and had to hide. He hoped again for pardon, but Ziyad had him killed and 
hung outside the door of his house. This happened in year 46. He exiled Khatim, who 
had also been hiding, to Bahrayn, but soon allowed him to return on condition that he 
would not leave his house at night. But he did, and was duly reported by the chief of 
his tribe, Muslim b. Amr al-Bahili, father of the famous Qutayba, and was executed 
this time (Tab. I, p. 83. BA. 3, pp. 351, 379). A third and very similar case occurred 
in the year 50. Qarib of Azd [p.25] (Iyad; Kamil, p. 677) and Zahhaf of Tayyi, 
maternal cousins, went out with 70 followers at night, killed a man from Dubaiya, 
and then dispersed; Qarib was, however, killed in the process. After this event, Ziyad 
(and his lieutenant Samura b. Jundab) became strictly against the Khawarij and 
obliged the Basrans to clear them up (Tab. II, p. 91). He is said to have killed and 
imprisoned many thousands of them (Tab. II, p. 459). Such large numbers cannot be 
trusted at all. There is no question of any cruelty by Ziyad against the Khawarij; he 
did only what was his job and which even the Qur'an made him obligated to do 
(Kamil, p. 594). He treated murderers as murderers. These Basran Khawarij had a 
predatory and murderous nature; the anarchy that then prevailed in Basra, in contrast 
to Kufal*!! was the perfect environment for them, and they could not be surprised if 
they were shorn by the police with other criminals with the same brush. Their older 
party comrades did not want anything to do with this activity; Abu Bilal cursed it and 
thus agreed with the governor. 


Not Ziyad, but his son Ubayd Allah, who became governor of Basra in 55, is the 
main persecutor of the Khawarij there. He initially acted mildly against them and 


4111. p.25] Tab. IL, pp. 73ff., 88. 
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released them from prison.'*?! Since the desired effect was not achieved, he resorted 
to other options. He arrested a group, which was under a certain Jidar, then let the 
individuals fight with each other; the one who had killed another would be released. 
Tawwaf of Abd al-Qays is one of those who killed one of their brothers and thereby 
gained freedom. He and the others, who were in the same situation, were heavily 
reproached for their behavior and tried to compensate for their guilt through active 
repentance. They offered the relatives of the people they killed first money, then their 
own blood. It was in vain. Then they decided, in accordance with Qur'an 16:111, to 
make up for their succumbing to temptation by renewed ruthless efforts and to take 
the fight against Ubayd Allah. There were 70 men, all from the Abd al-Qays tribe. 
They had to start prematurely because they were betrayed, and were cut down by the 
governor’s Bukharan bodyguards on the day of Fitr of the year 58, that is on 27 July 
678 (BAthir 3, p. 427). 


Afterwards, Ubayd Allah took preventive measures against the Khawarij. He 
imprisoned those whom he suspected as being dangerous, which his father had not 
done (Kamil, p. 594). The already mentioned Abu Bilal Mirdas b. Udaiyya of Tamim 
enjoyed the highest reputation among the Khawarij in Basra. He disapproved of the 
participation of women in the fighting!**! [p.26] and condemned the isti ‘rad, i.e. the 
indiscriminate murder of every non-Khariite Muslim who came their way. Ubayd 
Allah now put this man in jail with others. However, the jailer gave him permission 
to visit his family at night. One evening a friend of his had found out that the 
Khawarij prisoners were to be executed the following morning and reported this to 
his home without knowing that he himself was inside. He still returned to prison early 
in the morning, according to his promise. The jailer was touched by this, told Ubayd 
Allah, whose guard he had been, and had the noble man released, while the others 
had to die. Umar b. Shabba is the reporter of this well-known story in Tab. II, pp. 
186f., which in this version is also an honor for the governor and will therefore be 
corrected later [1.e. tempered by the traditionists]. 


The brother of Abu Bilal, Urwa b. Udaiyya, who is said to have first raised the slogan 
of tahkim at Siffin twenty years earlier, did not come off so lightly. He considered a 
race, in which Ubayd Allah appeared among the people, to be a good opportunity to 


42 12. p.25] Kamil, p. 594. Different but incorrect version at Anon. Ahlwardt, p. 79; Kamil, p. 610. 

43 [3. p.25] The Kharijite zeal in women was often witnessed. Umm Hakim, who fought under Qatari, is 
particularly famous. She strove for martyrdom in battle: “I no longer want to wash and anoint my head, is 
there no one to free me from this burden?” (Agh. 6, pp. 6f.). Ibn Ziyad allegedly tried to discourage the 
martyrdom spirit of women by having their corpses stripped naked (Kamil, p. 582). This remedy is said to 
have been used successfully centuries ago against a suicide mania by the girls of Milet, as Plutarch reports. 
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approach him and accuse him of five deadly sins he had committed. The governor 
interpreted this occurrence as the start of a revolt and left the scene in alarm. Urwa, 
for his part, was startled by the effect of his words and went into hiding. However, he 
was discovered and cruelly executed along with his daughter. He died with the words: 
“You have spoiled this world for me and I have spoiled for you the next one.”!“4! A 
similar fate struck a zealot woman, Bathja.'**! She had made provocative speeches 
against Ubayd Allah and his tyranny. She was warned that he had bad intentions 
against her. But she did not hide from him so as not to cause trouble for others, let 
herself be arrested and tortured to death in the Basra market.!*°! 


The execution of this woman, which he witnessed, made an even deeper impression 
on Abu Bilal than that of his brother. The measure was full, he could not stand it any 
longer. In the year 60 he went to Ahwaz with 40 followers because he did not believe 
that he could live under this regime in Basra. He did not harm anyone, and he only 
took as much of the taxes as he could claim as a pension for himself and his followers. 
He only defended himself against attackers, and with astonishing success. At Asak, 
between Ramhurmuz and Arjan, he and his forty men routed a government army of 
2,000 men; the numbers are already given in [p.27] contemporary verses.!*”] But in 
the year 61 he fell to a larger army under the Tamimite Abbad b. Akhdar; none of his 
men survived. When Abbad returned and was about to enter the castle, four men 
approached him and brought their matter before him: “A brother of ours was 
murdered, we took the matter to the emir and he turned us down; what should we 
do?” He replied: “Kill the murderer yourself, God’s curse on him!” Then they raised 
the tahkim, fell upon him and killed him, along with his little son, who was sitting on 
the croup behind him. They were Khawarij, with Abida b. Hilal at their head.!**! 


1.8 [Najadat & the origins of Azariqa] 

The battle cry of this Abida, who became famous later, was (Kamil, p. 679): “I am of 
the religion of Abu Bilal!” Abu Bilal became the true saint of the Basran Khawarij, 
even if they did not imitate his gentleness. His martyrdom brought their indignation 
to peak. But they could not do anything in Basra as long as Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad was 


4411. p.26] Tab. IL, pp. 185f. from Wahb b. Jarir, who wrote a book about certain Khawarij (Agh. 1, p. 11). 

45 [2. p.26] So per BAthir 3, p. 428f. In Kamil, p. 584 her name appears as Balja. 

46 [3. p.26] Another similar story: Kamil, pp. 602—604. 

47 1. p.27] Per Wahb b. Jarir at Tab. II, p. 187, the leader of the government troops at Asak was the 
Tamimite Ibn Hisn, but based on Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, p. 390, the Kilabite Aslam b. Zur‘a; so also per 
Kamil, pp. 587, 604, and Dinawari. See BA. p. 429. 

48 [2. p.27] Tab. II, pp. 187, 390; BA. 3, pp. 428ff.; Kamil, pp. 585ff. Ibn Ziyad is said to have said (Kamil, p. 
604): “As often as I have one of them killed, they assassinate one of mine.” Names of prominent Basran 
Khawarij can be found in Kamil and in the verses at BA. 3, p. 428. 
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in charge there. It only changed in the troubled times that began with the death of 
caliph Yazid I. Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, pp. 513—520 gives the following report. 
Ubayd Allah knew how to bring calm in Basra.'*?! To avoid his persecution, the 
Khawarij moved from Basra to Mecca after the fall of Abu Bilal and helped Ibn al- 
Zubayr against the Syrians. But after the death of Yazid I and the withdrawal of the 
Syrians, the difference in their political position from that of Ibn al-Zubayr became 
apparent,°! and they left Mecca. The Bakrites Abu Talut, Abu Fudayk and Ibn 
Aswad went to Yamama and took possession of this land; the Tamimites Nafi Ibn al- 
Azraq,!'! Abd Allah b. Saffar, Abd Allah b. Ibad, Hanzala b. Bayhas, and Mahuzites 
Abd Allah, Ubayd Allah and Zubayr,?! went to Basra. The flight of Ubayd Allah and 
the tribal feuds in Basra breathed air into the Khawarij, [p.28] and the prisoners broke 
out. Ibn al-Azraq became the head of a gang of 300 men and moved to Ahwaz.!?! 
After the Basrans became united again, under the Qurayshite Babba as emir, they 
made common cause against the Khawarij still in the city and caused them to flee and 
join Ibn al-Azraq. Only a few stayed behind, with Ibn Saffar and Ibn Ibad. In doing 
so, they parted ways with Ibn al-Azraq, who emphasized the principle that a real 
Muslim should not remain among the idolaters, but had to abandon their community 
altogether. The two of them did not agree with one another either. Ibn al-Azraq had 
the most followers. He advanced close to the Basra Bridge; the governor Babba sent 
towards him the Qurayshite Muslim b. Ubays. 


According to other authorities, which Briinnow (p. 38) follows, the Khawarij were 
released from the prison by Ubayd Allah himself, to please the Basrans, and they 
allied with the Tamim against the Azd in the Basran tribal feud. This, however, casts 
a completely wrong light on the position of the Basrans towards the Khawarij. They 
were their enemies from the bottom of their hearts, and the Tamim were no exception, 
Briinnow’s view notwithstanding. In truth, the Tamim were aided against the Azd not 
by the Khawarij, but by the Asawira, and in releasing the Kharijite captives Ubayd 
Allah would not have done the Basrans any favors but only injustice. Abu Mikhnaf’s 


4° [3. p.27] He kept the Khawarij in prison and earned the gratitude of the Basrans (Tab. II, p. 433). 

°° [4. p.27] See Kamil, pp. 604—608. 

5! [5, p.27] Ibn al-Azraq was actually not a Tamimite (a Hantzalite as at Tab. II, p. 517), but a Bakrite, from 
Hanifa (Kamil, pp. 541, 604. Anon. Ahlw. p. 78). Abida b. Hilal was also a Bakrite, but from Yashkur. 

>? [6. p.27] In Tab. II, p. 573, he is erroneously called Zuhayr. He was the son of Ali b. Mahuz, while Abd 
Allah and Ubayd Allah were sons of Bashir b. Mahuz. About the family, see Anon. p. 80; Kamil, p. 609. 
According to Kamil, p. 609, their head was said to be Hassan b. Bahdaj, who is also mentioned in Anon. p. 
149. But this one was Bakrite (from Hanifa), the brother of Abd al-Rahman b. Bahdaj, who fought under 
Najda first and then drifted around in Fars, where he troubled Umar b. Ma‘mar (Anon. pp. 137, 148ff.) 

53 [1. p.28] According to Anon. Ahlw. p. 79, this happened in the end of Shawwal 64 (mid June 684). 
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statement is much more probable, according to which they rather broke out of the 
prison themselves.'‘! 


The main goal of Abu Mikhnaf is to tell the division of the Khawarij. The names he 
gives are (with the exception of the three grandchildren of Mahuz) names of the party 
or sect founders: the Azariqa come from Ibn al-Azraq, the Sufriya from Ibn Saffar, 
the Ibadiya from Ibn Ibad, the Bayhasiya from Ibn Bayhas (Tab. II, p. 1897). The 
genesis of the split, however, is not explained by him, nor by other reporters (e.g. 
Kamil, pp. 604, 607—612); the four sects enter the stage at the same time. Later 
dogma-historians regard them as theological schools. In Abu Mikhnaf, and also in 
Mada ‘ini (in Kamil and Anon. Ahlwardt [Anonymous, Anon. also mean this]), a joint 
opposition of the rest against Ibn al-Azraq emerges, so that his extremist behavior and 
perhaps also the jealousy of him was the starting point of the differences. He must 
have had the greatest influence in his time, although he did not reach the peak before 
the year 64 and then fell in the year 65. According to Kamil, pp. 604f., he was set in 
motion by Abu Wazi al-Rasibi out of the calm that he had observed until then and 
induced to replace words with action. [p.29] In order to show him how to do it, Abu 
Wazi bought a sword from a blacksmith, first killed the blacksmith with it himself 
because he spoke ill of the Khawarij, and then made a bloody way through the 
terrified crowd, was finally made harmless [killed;)] in the quarters of the Banu 
Yashkur'>>! and, to their shock, was buried there; they feared his grave would become 
a place of pilgrimage for his like-minded people. This good example made Ibn al- 
Azraq from a ga ‘id [quietist] to a kharij [activist] or shari [soul-seller]; since then it 
became his top principle that under no circumstances should one remain in the midst 
of the unbelievers, but should emigrate (into a dar al-hijra) and sell his life to God in 
the struggle against them. Those who stayed in Basra separated themselves from him 
precisely because of this; at some point [in the future], of course, they also wanted to 
start, just not at the wrong time, but at the right time. So the difference was only a 
question of opportunity. It was not exactly new either, because a minority of active 
people always emerged from a wider circle of inactive people; from time to time the 
open fire blazed from the ashes in which the coals were kept warm, and now it was 
coming to the fore. Related to this were similar differences, with Ibn al-Azraq always 
taking the most rugged position. He approved the isti ‘rad, which was an old practice 
of the Khawarij of Basra but was rejected by Abu Bilal. He also widened the scope of 
the break with the jama‘a to family and inheritance community; he subjected the 


4 [2. p.28] Tab. IL, pp. 433, 441, 442, 517. In reality, Ubayd Allah seems to have released the prisoners when 
he started his rule (Kamil, p. 594), not when he left. 
55 [1. p.29] A fine example of the murder mania: isti ‘rad. 
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muhajira, 1.e. the newcomers to the party, to a strict examination and did not allow 
the use of tagiyya, that is, confessing Kharijite doctrine out of fear and without inner 
conviction.&¢! The others were milder on these points too, albeit to different degrees 
which can no longer be differentiated. The main difference always remained that they 
allowed themselves to be temporarily latent and did not always engage in an open 
fight against the incredulous jama‘a. In the action itself, once they had entered it, 
they were rarely less ruthless than the Azariqa. 


The sects that emerged in opposition to Ibn al-Azraq in Basra, later spread to all lands 
of Islam. But there was also another Kharijite sect that is usually not taken into 
account due to its short life and it being limited to small area. This is the Najadat in 
the Arabian region of Yamama, which belonged [administratively] to Basra. They 
consisted of Bakrites, especially the defiant farmers of Hanifa who lived there. They 
got their name from Najda b. Amir al-Hanafi. He, and no one else, had arranged for 
the Khawarij to bring help to Ibn al-Zubayr in Mecca (Tab. II, pp. 401f., 425). After 
the siege of Mecca was lifted, he did not join those returning to Yamama, [p.30] but 
went to Basra with Ibn al-Azraq, his fellow tribesman, in 64. He soon separated from 
him because he did not agree with him and because there he was also eclipsed behind 
his shadow. He then went back to Yamama. We have two concurring reports” about 
his activities there, which essentially go back to Mada ‘ini: a detailed one in Anon. 
Ahlwardt, pp. 125ff., and a shorter one in BAthir 4, pp. 165ff. 


The Khawarij of Yamama had chosen Abu Talut as their leader, but expressly only 
until they found a better one. He settled in 65 (Anon. p. 127) in Khadarim, one of 
Mu ‘awtya’s occupied possessions in Yamama, which was worked on by 4,000 slaves. 
The following year, however, he had to resign in favour of Najda, who was 
recognized in 66 (BAthir, p. 166) as caliph.&*! He caused the slaves of Khadarim, 
who were previously distributed as booty, to work on the land again as before, for the 
account of the party. He intercepted a caravan from Basra at Jabala, which was 
intended for Ibn al-Zubayr in Mecca (Anon. p. 127). He attacked Amir b. Sa‘Sa‘a at 
Dhu al-Majaz and, after a bloody struggle, took away the stocks of grain and dates 
that they had captured from the local market: several verses testify to the deed and the 
impression it made (Anon. pp. 128—31). From such raids, like Muhammad once did 
in Medina, he went on to make the Arab countries, especially the fertile coastlines in 


5° [2. p.29] These principles of Ibn al-Azraq are discussed in relation to Najda in the story by Anon. 
Ahlwardt. The meaning of tagiyya (not baqiyya) is evident from Anon. p. 142. 

57 1. p.30] See Anon. p. 139 with BA. p. 168. 

58 [2. p.30] He was said to be only 30 years old at the time (BA. p. 166), but his son Mutarrah was already an 
adult (BA. p. 166). See Yaqut 2, pp. 450f. 
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the northeast and southwest, subject to tribute. The weakness of Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
government benefited him well and Abd al-Malik treated him kindly and promised to 
confirm him over the province of Yamama if he would take his side (Anon. p. 143). 
But Najda did not let himself be baited, but did what his hand reached for. Leaving 
Yamama to a governor, he himself moved to Bahrayn’”! in 67 (Anon. p. 131), won 
over the Azd tribe to his side, defeated the Abd al-Qays in Qatif, and settled in that 
city. In the same year,!°°! Hamza b. Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, who was then ruling in 
Basra on behalf of his father, sent 14,000 Basrans under Abd Allah b. Umayr al- 
Laythi to Qatif to drive Najda out of there. But he attacked and drove them away and 
captured their camp; Farazdaq ridiculed the fugitives in reproachful verses (Anon. p. 
134). Atiyya b. Aswad al-Hanafi then subjected Uman to Najda’s dominion, but the 
dynasties there, the Banu Julanda, captured it back from him. He broke up with Najda, 
sailed across the Persian Sea and settled in Kirman, [p.31] but had to flee from 
Muhallab to Sijistan and further to Sind and was killed in Qandabil.'*!! Meanwhile, 
Najda himself extended his rule over northern Bahrayn (Katzima) and forced the 
Tamim to pay tax. Now he went from Yamama to other western regions of Arabia, 
subjugated himself part of Yemen with the capital San‘a and through his captain Abu 
Fudayk, the neighboring Hadhramawt, in the year 68. At the end of the year he 
appeared with his army of 860 men at the Meccan festival [the Hajj]; at that time four 
different parties [others being Zubayrids, Syrians and Alids] peacefully made the 
procession of arafa side by side under different flags.!°! He gave up his intention to 
attack Medina when he heard that Abd Allah b. Umar was arming himself, for, like 
all Khawarij, he had the greatest veneration for his father, caliph Umar I. He is said to 
have asked Umar’s son for written instructions on all kinds of questions of spiritual 
law; they were too fine for him and he left the answer to Ibn Abbas, who wondered 
not a little that a man who was not afraid to shed the blood of Muslims in streams 
should have such scruples in subordinate matters. We soon find him again in Ta if, 
where the government representative voluntarily submitted, and further south in 
Tabala. He took administrative measures in that area and deployed his officials.!%! 


>? [3. p.30] He had previously planned an expedition there (Anon. p. 128). 

6° [4. p.30] Year 67. So correct in Tab. II, p. 752, and Anon. p. 133. The statement that it only happened 
under Mus‘ab as governor of Basra in the year 69 (Anon. p. 133; BA. p. 166) does not fit into the chronology 
of the context; the confusion is easy to explain and the numbers seven and nine are difficult to distinguish in 
Arabic script. 

61 []. p.31] It is unclear when that happened. See also Ibn Bahdaj, above p. 27 n.6. 

6 [2. p.31] Year 68: Tab. II, p. 782; Anon. p. 137; BA. p. 168. This is the tradition; on the other hand year 69 
or 70 is a wrong correction. 

6 [3. p.31] This must have been in 69. From this point forward, there are no year numbers given until 
Najda’s death in 72. Haruq stood out among his officials in Yemen, who in a verse in Anon. p. 140 is also 
called Huraq. See BA. p. 168. 
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Then he returned to Bahrayn. While he did not want to use force of arms against the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, he was not afraid to block their supplies from 
Bahrayn and Yamama until Ibn Abbas provided him with evidence from 
Muhammad’s exemplary behavior that this was inadmissible. He was well on the way 
to extending his rule over the whole of Arabia; Ibn al-Zubayr had little to resist. Then 
his rule loosened through inner strife and collapsed. In the long run, the Khawarij 
could not bear authority over them. Of course, they opposed for what they called 
religious reasons. Najda had given some troops more pay than others; that is why the 
above-mentioned Atiyya b. Aswad had come into disagreement with him, and 
accused him of a secret pact with Abd al-Malik. He had saved a captive 
granddaughter of caliph Uthman from the fate that threatened captured women. This 
was again a violation of the divine law from a human point of view, supposedly even 
out of fear of the threat of Ibn al-Zubayr (Anon. p. 138; BA. p. 168). He committed 
another abomination by not wanting to expel a capable man [p.32] for having drunk 
wine. The more time elapsed the more numerous and louder the allegations became. 
He promised to repent and improve, but the discontented always found new reasons. 
They finally replaced him with a new emir. Their first choice was a mawla, the date 
trader Thabit. However, they soon found that there had to be a real Arab at their head 
and instructed the mawila to find the right man for them.'*! He designated Abu 
Fudayk and he received the homage. Najda hid from him in the village of Hajar, and 
since he was betrayed there, went to his maternal relatives of Tamim. He intended to 
go to Abd al-Malik (to Kufa?), but his enemies got to him first. He was caught and 
killed. He had contemptuously rejected a racer offered to him to escape. This 
happened according to Tab. II, p. 829 in the year 72. At the end of the same year, 
Abu Fudayk repelled the attack of the Basrans under the brother of the Umayyad 
governor (Tab. II, pp. 829, 861). In 73 he succumbed to a united army of the Basrans 
and Kufans and was killed. His army was surrounded in Mushaqqar and forced to 
surrender; 6,000 men are said to have been killed (Tab. I, pp. 852f.). This was the 
overthrow of the Najadat Empire in Yamama and Bahrayn.!™! 


1.9 [Fall of Azariqa] 

We return to the year 65 and to the Azariqa in Ahwaz. Although they got the name 
from a Hanafite, they consisted essentially of Tamimites, insofar as their Arab 
members are concerned. The report by Abu Mikhnaf was reproduced above to the 
point where Ibn al-Azraq is advancing against Basra and Babba, the governor of 
Basra, is sending Muslim b. Ubays b. Kurayz of Abd Shams against him. Muslim, 


641. p.32] It is strange how far they were from a popular election in the Greco-Roman or modern sense. 
65 [2. p.32] See also BAthir 5, pp. 88f. 
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according to Abu Mikhnaf (Tab. II, pp. 581ff.), pushed Ibn al-Azraq back to Dulab 
by the Dujayl, the well-known border [between Khawarij and Basrans] and battle- 
river. There was a bitter struggle on the eastern bank of the river. Muslim fell and so 
did Ibn al-Azraq; did the latter make such a lasting impression despite or rather 
because of this quick end? The next leaders also fell, Hajjaj b. Bab al-Himyari on the 
Basran and Abd Allah b. Mahuz on the Kharijite side. Now command went to the 
Tamimite Rabi'a al-Ajdham on the Basran side and to Ubayd Allah b. Mahuz on the 
Kharijite side. At the critical moment, the Azariqa got reinforcements, which gave 
them victory. Rabi‘a was killed, his troops fled across the river and some drowned. 
But the Tamimite Haritha b. Badr, who had taken over the flag, retreated and stood 
on the other bank with a brave band who stood by him. This report from Abu 
Mikhnaf stands in contrast to three parallel reports in Anon. Ahlwardt pp. 85ff., in 
Kitab al-Aghani 6, pp. 3ff. [Aghani, Agh. also mean this], and in Kamil, pp. 61 6ff. 
Their main source, Mada‘ini, is present in its purest form in Anon. Although 
Mada ‘ini [p.33] differs a bit from Abu Mikhnaf in the names of the leaders and in 
their order, he essentially agrees with him, but adds more details. The fight continued 
for a month after that, until the twentieth day after the fall of Ibn al-Azraq. The 
Basrans originally counted 10,000 men, but some had lost their way. The Azariqa 
were 600 men strong, the reinforcement that came from Yamama was 40 or 200 men. 
The battle took place in Jumada II 65 (December—January 684/5), sixteen months 
before the Battle of Sillabra. In Kamil and Aghani, Mada ‘ini’s account is augmented 
by anecdotal ingredients that, according to Briinnow’s assumption, go back to Ibn 
Khidash. 


Babba had to leave after this blow; he was replaced by Umar b. Ubayd Allah b. 
Ma‘mar, also a Qurayshite but a competent man. Abu Mikhnaf completely ignores 
this and makes Quba immediately follow Babba (Tab. II, p. 582), with a skip of about 
half a year. That is why he does not mention a battle that was fought under Umar 
against the Azariqa — on Basran matters he is far from being as good an authority as 
on Kufan ones. According to Mada’ini (Anon. pp. 97ff.; Kamil pp. 623ff.) Umar 
immediately sent a new army from Basra against them; but he gave the command to 
his own brother Uthman instead of Haritha b. Badr, who had stood strong near Nahr 
Tira with his Tamimites and prevented the Khawarij from crossing the Dujayl. He 
suffered a heavy defeat and fell, and Haritha had to step in again to cover the retreat 
and keep watch in the old place. Verses by a Tamimite poet (Anon. p. 99) prove that 
Mada ‘ini is right; it is also understandable that against the Azariqa a new army was 
immediately sent from Basra to protect the capital. However, since both battles took 
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place in the same year (65), both were fought on the eastern bank of the Dujayl!°! and 
Haritha played the same role in both, it should come as no surprise that they were 
made into one. Like Abu Mikhnaf, Wahb b. Jrarir (Anon. p. 84; Tab. II, pp. 580f. cf. 
Tab. II, pp. 465f.) knows of only one battle on the Dujayl against the Azariqa in 65, 
but under Umar and not under Babba; he offers to choose from Uthman or Muslim b. 
Ubays or Haritha b. Badr as the commander in chief of the Basrans! 


After the new defeat there was a change of governor in Basra, according to Tab. II, p. 
601 in Ramadan 65, according to Anon. p. 99 in the beginning of the year 66. Quba, a 
Qurayshite, started as governor and nothing more. Haritha b. Badr, who had 
established his position in Nahr Tira with a remnant of the defeated army, was not 
there for him anymore. His soldiers were allowed to leave him and return to Basra 
with impunity. So the brave and noble Tamimite'®’! finally fell victim to the Azariqa. 
[p.34] He drowned in the Dujayl fleeing from them, for the ship he was about to 
board overturned when another warrior in full armor jumped off the steep bank. His 
death paved the way for the enemies to Basra. 


Abu Mikhnaf knows nothing of this, he even mentions Haritha later among the 
living.'°8! According to his version, the horror of Dulab is immediately followed by 
Muhallab’s appointment as war commander and his victory at Sillabra. The 
intervening period of sixteen months is absent from his account. If one proceeds by 
basing on Mada ‘ini’s report in Anon. and Kamil and connects the information in 
Tabari I, pp. 590f., the following idea emerges about the events that led to the 
appointment of Muhallab and which ended in the Battle of Sillabra. 


Ubayd Allah b. Mahuz, the Emir of Azariqa, moved his headquarters to Nahr Tira, 
where Harith b. Badr had previously been on watch. Three months after Harith’s 
death, the riders of Ibn Mahuz appeared in Furat, i.e. on the banks of the Tigris 
opposite the city of Basra. They restored the pontoon bridge over the larger branch of 
the river and advanced to the river island, only separated from the city by the smaller 
branch. From there they were soon expelled again, but stayed on the other bank after 
the bridge was torn down again.'°?! In this emergency, at the urging of the Basrans, 


6 [1. p.33] The name of Dulab is only assigned to the first battle. The location of the second one is given in 
Kamil, p. 671, as Daris. 

67 [2. p.33] On him see Agh. 21, pp. 20ff. 

68 [1. p.34] Tab. IL, p. 585. Verse at Tab II, p. 580, p.585, and Anon. p. 100 is placed differently and 
arbitrarily. 

® [2. p.34] Furat is not the Euphrates (Briinnow, p. 72), but the land on the left bank of the Tigris opposite to 
Basra, and belongs to Mesene. In the middle of the river was an island which was approached with a boat- 
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Muhallab was commissioned to conduct the war; the conditions put forth were 
granted to him. He drove the Azariga off the Tigris, but did not immediately pursue 
them, instead collected taxes beyond the Tigris for forty days, because one of his 
conditions was to collect for several years the taxes of provinces from which he had 
purged the enemy. As soon as he had money, more crew came to him. Thereupon he 
advanced to the east and slowly pushed the Azariqa back, but not without suffering 
severe flaps himself. His brother Muarik fell into their hands and was put on the cross. 
A bloody encounter at Sulaf, still on this side of the Dujayl, remained indecisive.!””! 
However, the enemies found it prudent to go back across the river. 


Muhallab followed them and at (Silla and) Sillabra, east of the Dujayl, he won a 
decisive victory over them in Shawwal 66 (May 686). The course of events is 
described by Abu Mikhnaf, who resumes his account here, differently from the others, 
despite occasional agreement on a striking detail. It is evident, however, that for a 
time the balance fluctuated alarmingly. Some of the government troops fled and only 
stopped in Basra. Muhallab [p.35] himself and his companions, the Azd of Uman, 
saved the honor of the day; they were vying with their rivals, the Tamim, who had 
done the best in fighting the Azariqa. The latter were badly battered. People who had 
usually camped on five or six fires now could do with just one. Ubayd Allah b. 
Mahuz himself was among the fallen. They had been joined by a great number of 
non-Arabs, natives of the country, who originally might have only wanted to get rid 
of their oppressors [i.e. the Arabs], but subsequently became the most fanatical 
among the fanatics, growing back like a hydra (Kamil, p. 680). That is why the 
Azariga were not riffraff, as their opponents dubbed them; on the contrary, they were 
much better armed and equipped than their opponents. In particular, they were all 
excellently mounted. Of course, cavalry was the main thing for their opponents too; if 
they had lost their horses, as happened once due to lack of feed (Tab. II, p. 828), they 
had to go home. Muhallab is said to have (Kamil, p. 675) introduced the iron stirrups 
because the wooden ones broke too easily and then the rider no longer had a base to 
perform a powerful push or blow. 


Further discussion I base on Abu Mikhnaf’s report in Tabari because it is simpler, 
and I will make only a few easy-to-follow additions, which I will note. After the 
heavy blow that struck them, the Azariga left Ahwaz and went further east into the 
mountains. They were now under the command of Zubayr b. Mahuz, a cousin of his 


bridge. The big arm means the big bridge and the small arm means the small bridge, even if the bridge is 
temporarily broken. See Tab. II, pp. 590f., Kamil, pp. 626ff. 

1 13. p.34] The leader of Tamim was now Harish b. Hilal; see the index of Kamil and Anonymous. Before 
that we find him in Khurasan (Mada’ini at Tab. II, pp. 595ff.). 
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two predecessors Abd Allah and Ubayd Allah b. Mahuz. They faced Muhallab 
several times, especially on the border of Fars and Ahwaz.” However, when Mus‘ab 
became governor of Basra in late 66 or early 67 and the fight against Mukhtar began, 
he persuaded Muhallab to take part in the campaign in a leading position. After 
Mukhtar’s defeat (14 Ramdan 67 = 3 April 687), he did not send him back to Fars,!77! 
but sent him to Mosul to defend the Iraqi border against the Syrians. At the same time, 
Muhallab’s son Mughira, who had previously represented him in Fars (Anon. p. 111; 
Kamil, p. 643), was relieved of his position and was replaced by Umar b. Ubayd 
Allah b. Ma’mar in year 67 or early 68. He struck the Azariqa near Sabur (and 
Istakhr). They now moved to the land of Isfahan and Kirman,!”! but suddenly broke 
out again after a while and moved across Fars and Ahwaz in the direction of Basra. 
Umar, afraid that he had let them get through, followed them; from Basra, Mus‘ab 
moved towards them. Then they moved [p.36] to the Kufa area, towards Mada ‘in; the 
Emir of Mada ’in took flight. They raged terribly in this area against the Muslims, 
including women and children; in battle with them fell Abu Bakr b. Mikhnaf, who 
held a position there.!”4! Since Mus‘ab went back to Basra from there, Quba was 
governor in Kufa. He was in no hurry to take action against the Azariqa. Ibn al- 
Ashtar offered to attack them, but the rest of the chiefs were jealous of him. When 
Quba finally moved against the monster, they retreated without a fight to Basran 
territory, where he left them in peace. They now moved through the Median 
mountains, attacked Ray!’*! and besieged Isfahan. But the Kufan Tamimite Attab b. 
Warqa stubbornly defended the city for several months. Through a bold break he 
finally seized their camp and forced them to withdraw. Their Emir Zubayr b. Mahuz 
had fallen, they made his successor again a Tamimite, the bold and talented Qatari b. 
Fuja’a, who was also a poet.!’°! He led them back to Kirman, so that they could relax 
and strengthen themselves. Afterwards, he went through Isfahan into Ahwaz and 
penetrated over the Dujayl to Sulaf. The Basrans were afraid; their city was very 


1. p.35] Anon. p. 110; Kamil, p. 641. On one such occasion, the sun eclipsed (Kamil, p. 641); it should 
have happened in the summer of 686 A.D. 

? [2. p.35] Wrong; BAthir 4, p. 232. 

® [3. p.35] Kirman was, it seems, entirely in their power; from there they went out and there they returned. 
411. p.36] Maybe a relative of Abu Mikhnaf, because according to the verses of the Azdite Suraqa (Tab. II, 
pp. 757f.) he was a Sayyid of the Azd, and Abu Mikhnaf himself belonged to the Sayyid family of the Azd of 
Kufa. 

1 [2. p.36] It is not clear from Anon. p. 118, and Kamil, pp. 647ff., whether they undertook the Ray 
expedition, which is missing from Abu Mikhnaf, before or during the siege of Isfahan. Per BAthir 4, p. 236, 
it appears that they were called by the residents or at least favored against the government. 

76 [3. p.36] The main poet of the Khawarij was Imran b. Hittan, a godly man who was well versed in the 
Qur’an and tradition (Agh. 16, pp. 152ff.). So in spite of their piety, they were by no means utter enemies of 
poetry, and composed in the traditional, really pagan style. 
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vulnerable because Mus‘ab was fielding against the Syrians as usual. They wrote to 
him that Muhallab had to come.!7”) Mus‘ab did send him back after putting Ibn al- 
Ashtar in his place. Muhallab now prepared an army in Basra, thereby advancing 
against the Azariqa and skirmishing with them at Sulaf for eight months until the 
Battle of Maskin, in which Mus‘ab succumbed to Abd al-Malik and fell. The news of 
the decisive catastrophe came to the enemies earlier than to Muhallab. They used this 
occasion to shed light on the Basrans’ political senselessness. “What do you say”, 
they asked, “about Mus‘ab?” “He is the imam who walks the right way, our head in 
this world and in the afterlife, and we are his followers in life and in death.” “And 
what do you say about Abd al-Malik?” “We curse him, want nothing to do with him 
in this world and the afterlife, are his enemies in life and in death, and would shed his 
blood more joyfully than yours!” “But Mus‘ab [p.37] is killed by Abd al-Malik, and 
tomorrow you will recognize the victor as your imam, whom you curse today and 
disassociate yourselves from.’’*! The Azariga had correctly assessed their opponents. 
When the news of Mus‘ab’s downfall was confirmed, Muhallab let his troops pay 
homage to Abd al-Malik (Tab. II, pp. 753ff., 821f.). 


These events fill a long period, from late 66 (summer 686) to early 72; for Mus‘ab 
fell in Jumada 72 (autumn 691). Abu Mikhnaf gives only a few dates. After 
Mukhtar’s fall on 14 Ramadan 67 (3 April 687), Mus‘ab stayed in Kufa for a whole 
year, while in Basra someone else (his nephew Hamza b. Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr) led 
the government for a while (Tab. II, p. 752); so he returned to Basra in Ramadan 68, 
a little earlier or a little later. The invasion of the Azariqa into the Kufa area could 
only have occurred towards the end of 68, and they would not have come to Isfahan 
before year 69. They stayed in this area for a long time; they besieged the capital for 
several months (seven according to Kamil, p. 649). Accordingly, Qatari did not 
become caliph before the end of 69, perhaps even later. One can assume that he 
rested in Kirman the following year to reorganize his troops, and then reappeared in 
Ahwaz around the beginning of 71. Muhallab’s preparations and his eight-month 
fighting at Sulaf would then fill 71 and the beginning of the following year. Tabari, 
carelessly as usual, packs all these events into the year 68 where possible and then 
jumps from there to year 72; the period of 69 and 70 remains devoid of any events. 


77 [4, p.36] In Tab. II, p. 764, Quba, who otherwise represented Mus‘ab in Kufa, is named as Mus‘ab’s 
governor in Basra. One may doubt whether it is correct. 

78 [1. p.37] While this story may be too good to be true, it is not impossible. When the weapons were 
dormant for a while, the parties continued to fight with their tongues, as is evident from Agh. 6, p. 6, and 
Agh. 7, p. 39. It is also said that an argument that broke out in Muhallab’s camp, as to whether Jarir or 
Farazdaq was better poet, was passed on to a Kharijite, Abida b. Hilal, who decided for Jarir. 
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Incidentally, it is not just in this point, but in general the chronology of the period 
encompassing Abd al-Malik’s struggle against Mus‘ab is very confused. 


As usual, the parallel narrative in Anon. and Kamil contains more detail than that of 
Abu Mikhnaf. It differs in three points. First, when Zubayr b. Mahuz threatened 
Basra and then turned to Mada’in, he was opposed at first by Hamza b. Ibn al-Zubayr, 
who was then governor of Basra, and then by Mus‘ab after he returned from Kufa to 
his old post in Basra. If indeed Zubayr stood that long while the change of governor 
took place, he would have been in a very dangerous position, threatened by Umar b. 
Ibn Ma'mar in the rear, for a remarkably long time. Second, Muhallab was already 
sent back from Mosul to Basra when Zubayr broke out of Kirman to Ahwaz, and not 
at the later occasion when Qatari broke out in a similar way. He certainly did not go 
into action until the year 71. In addition, his successor in Mosul, [p.38] Ibn al-Ashtar, 
was still in Kufa at the end of year 68. Third, the war zone in 71 was not at Sulaf, but 
beyond the Dujayl in different places, in the area of Ramhurmuz. Abu Mikhnaf must 
have made a mistake here, all the more so since he ignored Muhallab’s struggles at 
Sulaf in 66. 


The transition of Iraq to Abd al-Malik’s rule did not improve the situation, insofar as 
the Khawarij are concerned. He appointed Umayyads as governors, who pushed 
Muhallab aside in order to show off themselves. Khalid, the great grandson of Asid, 
came to Basra. He personally took command against the Azariqa, which resulted in 
him putting his army near Nahr Tira in a very dangerous position and had to be saved 
by Muhallab’s vigilance. The Khawarij then retired to Kirman and Khalid himself 
went back to Basra after handing over the army and the continuation of the war to his 
brother Abd al-Aziz, whom he had brought to Fars in place of Umar b. Ibn Ma‘mar. 
Abd al-Aziz suffered a heavy defeat at Darabjird; he saved himself, but lost most of 
his army and also left his beautiful wife trapped in the hands of the enemies; it was 
lucky for her that she was killed by them. At the same time, another brother of Khalid, 
Umayya, was beaten by Abu Fudayk in Bahrayn, who operated with his Najadat in 
agreement with Qatari. The victorious Azariqa followed the fleeing Basrans over the 
Arbuk bridge, conquered all of Ahwaz and advanced to Furat Maysan, opposite to 
Basra (Kamil, p. 663). The situation (year 73/74) was the same as in 65 after the 
Battle of Dulab. Muhallab, who had not been able to stop the enemies with his 
handful of people and had followed the fugitives to Basra, was delighted at the 
disaster these cheeky and haughty Umayyad princes had caused; he knew that his 
hour had come. 
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This is the report in Kamil, p. 654ff. Abu Mikhnaf in Tab. II, pp. 821ff., tells the 
story in reverse order; first Abd al-Aziz’s unfortunate campaign, then the happier one 
of Khalid, which of course also had a bad aftermath, although it does not contain the 
outcome that the Azariqa got through Ahwaz to the Tigris bank opposite Basra. This 
latter thing is nonetheless confirmed by contemporary verses of Ka‘b al-Ashqari in 
Tab. II, pp. 1010f.: “the Basrans were in the greatest danger, they did not dare to 
cross the bridge until Muhallab finally received the order and pushed the Azariqa 
back to Ramhurmuz.” This also proves that the presentation of Kamil deserves 
priority here over that of Abu Mikhnaf. 


After this, the reports of Abu Mikhnaf (Tab I, pp. 855ff., 873ff., 1003ff.) and Kamil 
(pp. 661ff.) agree to such an extent that they can be reproduced synoptically and 
supplemented from each other. Abd al-Malik removed Khalid b. Asid and appointed 
his brother Bishr b. Marwan over Basra and Kufa. Above all, he entrusted Muhallab 
with the command against the Azariga [p.39] in such a way that he was independent 
of the governor, and granted him the right to recruit troops from Basra. Bishr also had 
to provide him with a Kufan army, but he instructed its commander, the Azdite Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mikhnaf,!”?! to contravene Muhallab’s instructions and to frustrate his 
undertakings, for he was angry that Muhallab was appointed directly by the caliph 
and was not under him; luckily Ibn Mikhnaf knew better what his duty was. The 
Azariqa were now driven back into the mountains via the Dujayl; the Basrans and 
Kufans moved into a fixed camp near Ramhurmuz. After they had been there for ten 
days, news arrived that Bishr had died in Basra. As a result, most Kufans and many 
Basrans left the camp and went home; their leaders were unable to hold them back 
and were now left with few men. Such an effect of a political event sheds light on the 
military discipline of the Iraqi soldiers. Strangely enough, the enemy did not seem to 
take advantage of the situation; so Muhallab was probably still strong enough to 
defend himself against them behind ramparts and ditches; the Azd, who were his tribe 
and also the tribe of his army, would have stayed with him. 


Afterwards, Bishr’s death even turned out to be a great win for Muhallab. Because in 
his place came Hajjaj at the beginning of 75 and in him Muhallab got the reliable 
backing he needed. The first thing the new governor did was to send the deserters 
from Kufa and Basra back to Ramhurmuz. He himself came into the camp and on this 
occasion, suppressed with bloody severity a mutiny of the Abd al-Qays of Basra. This 
happened in the beginning of Sha‘ban 75. In the end of Sha‘ban 75 (December 694) 
Muhallab was able to attack. The Azariga fled away to Fars, and he followed them 


™ 11. p.39] A relative of the narrator Abu Mikhnaf. 
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over Arjan and Saradan to Kazarun in the Sabur countryside. There he entrenched 
himself with the Basrans in a fortified camp, as he always used to do. The Kufans 
were less careful and had to pay for it. During a night time attack by the Azariqa, 
which Muhallab fortunately repulsed, the Kufans were largely wiped out, seventy of 
their most respected and oldest readers fell, and so did their leader Ibn Mikhnaf 
(Tuesday-Wednesday, 20 Ramadan 75 = 12 January 695). As replacement, Hajjaj 
ordered Attab b. Warqa with the Kufan garrison from Isfahan to go to Kazarun in 
year 76. After eight months, early 77, he called him off again because he was more 
needed in Iraq (against Shabib) and also because he had started a dangerous quarrel 
with Muhallab, which threatened to become a feud between the Tamim and the Azd 
in the army. After fighting in the Sabur and Istakhr area for over a year, the Azariqa 
finally left Fars and retreated to the Kirman province, which had long been in their 
hands. First they went to Sirajan; expelled from there, they established themselves in 
[p.40] the city of Jiroft. Muhallab followed them there too; after their flight from Fars, 
he had to struggle against them for 18 months before he could subdue them. Hajjaj 
suspected that Muhallab was deliberately dragging the war on in order to keep and 
use his command. He exerted pressure on him by withdrawing the Fars Province from 
his administration and taxation once it was pacified, with the exception of a small 
part of it that was used to support his troops. Time and again he sent messengers to 
hurry him up. Muhallab, however, did not let himself to commit a mistake; in this 
case he was not in favor of going forward, but preferred waiting; he hoped for illness, 
hunger or inner strife within the enemy.'*°! The inner strife then did occur. The 
Azarigqa did the same with Qatari as the Najadat did with Najda. They kept a close 
eye on him, accused him of his transgressions and became rebellious when he 
remained firm, protected his officials, did not answer questions of murder related 
dogmatic matters in their favor, and was not at all acting according to their will. At 
the heart of it all lay a more generic conflict [i.e. nationalism]. The Arabs in the army 
generally held on to Qatari, the mawali opposed him and raised one of their own 
against him: Abd Rabbih the younger. They were in the majority, 8,000 men strong, 
all Qur’an experts; some Arabs, under Amr al-Qana, had joined them. There were 
bloody battles between the two parties that lasted for about a month; Muhallab 
watched quietly, cautious that his intervention would do nothing other than reuniting 
the enemy brothers. The Arabs, under Qatari and Abida b. Hilal, were the losers, 
were thrown out of the city, and after a while marched off to Tabaristan. Now 
Muhallab only had to deal with the mawali under Abd Rabbih; they finally 


8° [1. p.40] Muhallab was in fact not quite as idle as it seems here; in the verses of Ka‘b al-Ashqgari (Tab. II, 
pp. 1011—1014) battles, as famous as these, are mentioned, which can neither be found in Kamil nor in Abu 
Mikhnaf. His main concern was that the enemies never broke through and suddenly appear in Basra. 
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succumbed to him and were completely destroyed. With this he had accomplished his 
task and returned to Basra, where he was received with due honors and received the 
governorship of Khurasan as a reward (year 78). 


Muhallab’s war against the Azariqa, during Hajjaj’s time, began after mid-75 and 
lasted a total of three years, according to Ka‘b al-Ashqari (Tab. II, p. 1014), Le. until 
about mid-78. The chronology of Abu Mikhnaf is confused by the fact that Tab. II, p. 
1003 states that after Attab was recalled at the beginning of 77,'°!! Muhallab had 
fought for about a year in Fars and a year and a half in Kirman. That would take one 
to the end of the year 79. The words “after Attab’s dismissal” are erroneous; it should 
read correctly as: “after Attab’s arrival in Kazarun’”. They do not come from Abu 
Mikhnaf, [p.41] but from Tabari, who after a long interruption picks up again the 
thread that he had dropped at p. 878. This addition is absent from the passage at Tab. 
II, p. 880 which is otherwise identical. From the information provided by Kamil (pp. 
676, 677), it can also be concluded that Attab was only called back from Fars at the 
end of the campaign, and that is factually the only appropriate thing. Then everything 
fits pretty well: after mid-75 the war in Ahwaz began; until the beginning of 77, for 
more than a year, the fighting continued in Fars; around mid-78 the fighting in 
Kirman, which took about a year and a half, ended. 


Only Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. pp. 1018ff., gives a coherent report on the Arab Azariqa, 
who had gone from Kirman to Tabaristan under Qatari and Abida b. Hilal. Sufyan b. 
Abrad al-Kalbi was sent against them with the Syrians who had finished Shabib on 
Dujayl in late 77. The Kufan garrison of Tabaristan (under Ishaq b. Ash‘ath) and Ray 
(under Ja‘far b. Abd al-Rahman b. Mikhnaf) supported him. Qatari was cornered in a 
gorge of Tabaristan, his companions dispersed and he himself fell from a horse into a 
deep abyss. A man from the country saw him lying there, smashed his hip with a 
stone, and then informed a few Kufans who killed him; Abu al-Jahm, who had to take 
revenge of his father on Qatari, cut off his head and was then sent with it to the caliph, 
who set up pensions for his children as a reward. Sufyan then turned against Abida b. 
Hilal and besieged him in a castle near Qumis, where he and his entourage had 
established. He refused the demand to surrender; his resigned but determined swan- 
song has been preserved for us. The besieged were starved and in a last sortie all 
killed. Fate struck them around the same time as their former party comrades in Jiroft, 
in 78. With that, the Azariqa were wiped out from the face of the earth. They did not 
survive as a Sect either, as they were too much men of action for that. But in tradition 
and poetry the memory remained alive that for many years they had kept the Islamic 


8112. p.40] Kamil, p. 677. Tab. II, p. 944. 
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east in check. It is unjust to deal with them with only a few figures of speech, as 
happens in the more recent treatments. They perished by their own disintegration at 
least as much as by the war art of Muhallab, who made his name by defeating him. 
The Arabs and the mawali did not get along, their nature proved to be stronger than 
their principles. 


1.10 [Shabib b. Yazid] 

At the same time when Basra was under attack by the Azariqa, Kufa was threatened 
by other Khawarij who originated from the Mosul area. Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, pp. 
881—989 comes into consideration almost exclusively as the reporter about them; he 
tells in great detail and is the most reliable source in everything concerning Kurfa. 


In Dara, between Nisibis and Mardin, lived the pious Salih b. Musarrih; he had long 
been the head of the Khawarij of this area who were associated with Kufa and were 
sown from there (Tab. II, pp. 881, 977). He was a Tamimite himself, [p.42] but the 
Arabs of Rabi'a, especially the Banu Shayban of Bakr, lived on both sides of the 
Tigris, and had recently emigrated from their former residence on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, in the desert of Kufa.'*?! Among them he had his followers, he read the 
Qur'an with them, instructed them in sacred law and gave them sermons in which he 
asked them to be angry for the sake of God, to avenge the crimes of the rulers 
committed against people and to fight the false imams and their godless troops.!*?! 


But he was in no hurry to campaign, as he is said to have taught and recruited in 
silence for twenty years. Only when he was pressed did he deploy his small group.'**! 
On Wednesday 1 Safar 76 (Friday [When reported day is wrong, Wellhausen gives 
correct day inside the brackets] 21 May 695) 110 to 120 men were with him. The first 
thing that they did was to loot the government’s stables in Dara to get horses, because 
without them they could not do anything with their small numbers. The residents of 
Dara, Nisibis and Sinjara fled to the citadels because of them. They then attacked in 
the market of Dhawjan 1,000 Qaysites, whom the governor Muhammad b. Marwan 
had sent against them, during the prayer service and frightened them away.!*°! After a 


82 [1. p.42] The mother of the Shaybanite Shabib lived in the Mosul area, on the slopes of Mount Satidama 
(blood drinker). No doubt his late father had lived there too. The family had emigrated there (via Kufa; Tab. 
II, p. 977) from the Lasaf waters in the Kufan desert (Diwan Hamasa, p. 15); some of their relatives stayed 
there and received visits from Shabib’s parents quite often (Tab. II, pp. 915, 978). Perhaps the dislocation of 
the Shaybanites was not entirely voluntary, but caused by Mu‘awiya. 

83 [2. p.42] There was a written collection of these sermons, from which a sample is reported (Tab. II, pp. 
881f.). 

84 [3. p.42] The Shaybanite Fadala b. Sayyar had already started before him and had fallen (Tab. II, pp. 893f.). 
85 [4. p.42] The Qays lived in southern Mesopotamia; the governor resided among them in Harran (Tab. II, 
pp. 887, 889, 1377). 
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battle with the second army of Qaysites near Amid, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
they left the province of Muhammad and fled to Kufan territory. 


Now Hajjaj had to deal with them. He sent 3,000 Kufans to meet them. At the village 
of Mudabbaj, on the border of the provinces, there was fighting on Tuesday 17 
Jumada I 76 (Thursday 3 September 695). It went unfavorably for the Khawarij. 
Their leader Salih b. Musarrih was killed. They honored him and mourned him 
deeply. But his death did not mean a real loss for them, because only now did the 
right man take the lead: Shabib b. Yazid b. Nu‘aym from the distinguished family of 
Murra b. Hammam from the Dhuhl b. Shayban. He immediately took command of 
the remaining 70 or 90 men and went with them into the border region belonging to 
Mosul, where he was safe from the Kufans.'**! There he was not [p.43] idle either and 
took revenge on certain Khawarij-hostile tribesmen of Shayban and Anaza. After he 
had taken in his mother, who lived in that area, he appeared again with 160 men in 
the area of Mada’in belonging to Kufa, between the Tigris and the mountains, 
especially in the Jukha!*”! region near Nahrawan, the classic ground for the Khawarij 
that was sanctified by the bones of their oldest martyrs. There were a lot of Christian 
monasteries there that were convenient for the belligerents as quarters and bases. 
Shabib, however, had no fixed position from where he would start and retire to; he 
kept changing his place. He soon found an opportunity to wipe out the stain of 
Mudabbgj by successively striking two government forces at Khaniqin and Nahrawan. 
As a result, the Kufans stationed in Mada’in were so terrified that they all fled back 
home together. 


Hajjaj now sent a 4,000-strong army from Kufa to Mada’in, under the command of 
the Kindite Jazl. He mimicked the methods of Muhallab. He observed the greatest 
caution in pursuing the enemy in the country of Jukha, but did not let go of him. 
Instead he followed him in all directions, always entrenching himself at night. So it 
was two months before Hajjaj lost patience and replaced him with the Hamdanite 
Sa‘id b. Mujalid with the order to attack immediately. Shabib was in Qatitiya'®®! on 
the way to Barazruz and had just ordered something to eat for himself and his people 
when the local leader [dihqan] came to him trembling and reported that he was 
surrounded on all sides. He calmly finished the meal, then mounted and broke 
through. When Sa‘id followed him at the head of his riders, Shabib turned around and 


86 [5. p.42] It has the name Jal (Tab. II, pp. 893, 894, 895). Mount Satidama seems to have been there. See 
Hoffmanns excerpts n. 1488. Abu Mikhnaf’s report on Shabib contains a great deal of geographical material. 
87 [1]. p.43] Anbar (Tab. II, p. 980) and al-Ustan (Tab. II, p. 929) also belonged to Mada’ in. 

88 [2. p.43] Not far from Nahrawan; Tab. II, pp. 908, 909. Nahrawan is actually a (widely ramified) canal and 
the place is named after it. 
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knocked him off his horse. The pursuers were startled and fled, taking with them the 
infantry that had remained under Jazl’s command. Jazl himself was seriously 
wounded on this occasion. Hajjaj sent for him his personal physician to Mada’ in.!°?! 


Shabib now ventured further out. He moved across the country from Baghdad to Kufa, 
shook off an army that was to block his way, went across the Euphrates to Khaffan 
and Lasaf in the desert. He vented his anger at his Bedouin relatives living there 
because they denounced his activities as pernicious to the tribe. Then he disappeared 
into the distance. Hajjaj believed the air was clear and made a trip to Basra. There he 
received a message that Shabib was back in suit. He quickly turned back to Kufa. On 
the evening of the same day that Hajjaj had come back, Shabib also appeared before 
Kufa with 200 riders. During the night, he [p.44] handed in his card. He rode to the 
market [and then went to the palace; cf. Tab. II, p. 917] and struck the gates of the 
castle with a violent blow from his mace; the mark was visible for a long time.!?°! The 
next morning he was no longer there. Zayda b. Qudama was sent after him with a 
considerable army, but could not find him where he was looking for him. He had 
made a turn and suddenly appeared again in Qadisiyya on the other side of Kufa. A 
group of riders sent quickly against him could not withstand him; the capital was 
open to him. However, he preferred to raid Zayda b. Qudama, who was 24 parasangs 
away at Rudhbar. The surprise succeeded; Zayda fell, his army was partially 
destroyed. But even now Shabib refused to enter Kufa, even though his followers 
were pressing him. Rather, he went back to Khaniyar beyond the Tigris via Niffar, 
Sarat and Baghdad. 


Hajjaj had to suffer mockery, and also the damage; a large area was withdrawn from 
his control, i.e. from his tax collection, and the treasury was looted. He again sent a 
strong Kufan army to Jukha and put it under the command of the well-known Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ash‘ath al-Kindi. He was instructed by his predecessor and kinsman Jazl 
and set up his warfare according to his advice. Slowly he pushed Shabib out of the 
area of Mada’in and followed him, with explicit authorization, over the border river 
Hawlaya into the regions of Daquga and Shahrazur, which were not under Hajjaj. 
Shabib tried to tire him out by zigzag marches in the impassable mountain region; Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath did not find an opportunity to attack him. Hajjaj became impatient again 


89 [3. p.43] In addition a variant at Tab. II, pp. 911—915. At p. 915 the thread dropped at p. 911 is picked up 
again. 

°° [1. p.44] The story that Shabib’s intrusion into Kufa enabled his wife Ghazala to fulfill her vow to pray in 
the mosque there is absent from Abu Mikhnaf (In his version, Shabib enters the mosque to put down some 
night-time prayerers that he still finds there.) It is found at Mas‘udi 5, p. 321 and Agh. 16, p. 155, and seems 
to be testified by a verse (Mas‘udi 5, p. 441) in which Ghazala is called “the woman with the vow”. See, 
however, p. 45 n. 2 below. Noteworthy is Tab. II, p. 767. 
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and replaced the thoughtful Ibn al-Ash‘ath with the impetuous Uthman b. Qatan al- 
Harithi.?"! He took the bull by the horns, but it turned out badly for him. On Thursday 
10 Dhu al-Hijja 76 (Tuesday 20 March 696), he was defeated and killed in the city of 
Batta near Hawlaya. Ibn al-Ash‘ath directed the retreat to Dayr Abi Maryam and then 
to Kufa. 


Shabib had achieved a lot in the winter months of 76 (695/6). In order to provide 
himself and his people with the necessary rest, he took a summer stay at the 
beginning of 77 (April 696) in the mountains of Mah Bahradhan.'”! During the three 
months that he stayed there, his following greatly increased; many [p.45] ran to him 
because they were being pursued for money debt or blood debt. When the heat 
subsided — probably still not July or August — he moved down to Mada’in. On 
Hajjaj’s behalf there ruled a son of Mughira, Mutarrif, who was not much like his 
father. He had strong Kharijite tendencies; although he did not want to submit to 
Shabib, but also did not want to be hostile to him. Instead he evacuated the city and 
retreated to the Median mountains, where he found his downfall. With Mada ‘in, 
Shabib won a very important position, but he does not seem to have made much of it. 


Hajjaj had used the time the enemy had left him alone to raise an army ten times 
larger than any previous one. All the soldiers who were registered in the Kufa diwan 
had to be brought up, young and old, including those who had fought at Qadisiyya 
sixty years ago. The troops that had been detached from Kufa were also drafted, 
especially those who had helped the Basrans against the Azariga; their colonel, Attab 
b. Warqa, got the general command. After Mada’in fell into the hands of the 
Khawarij, that is after the hot season of 77 (696), the masses started to move. They 
came to Suq Hakama near Sarat,'?3! southwest of the Tigris not far from Baghdad; 
there Shabib attacked them with 600 men. He had an easy time with them; they were 
more like a herd than an army. It was not their worst mistake that they could no 
longer do the old war songs and had no speakers to make them enthusiastic. They left 
the fight to their leaders and fencers, and after they had fallen, including Attab b. 
Warga himself, they ran away. 


Now Shabib could not only startle Kufa, but seriously attack it. After clearing a small 
army out of the way, he crossed the Euphrates unhindered and camped on the 


°! 12. p.44] Son of Husayn (Tab. II, p. 982), namely the well-known Husayn Dhu al-Jhussa. The Kufan 
leaders are usually the most distinguished men. 

» [3. p.44] Tab. II, p. 941. The location is unknown to me. Deviating from this, it is stated in Tab. II, p. 982, 
that Shabib came down to Mada’in from the Satidama. 

°3[1. p.45] Sarat, like Nahrawan, is a canal and a place. 
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Sabakha in front of Kufa. He also built a mosque there, which shows that his stay was 
not limited to a very short time.!4! If Hajjaj had been dependent on the Kufans alone, 
it would have been bad for him; his servants and mawali, whom he armed, would not 
have saved him either, although they were far braver and more reliable. In any case, 
he had asked Syrian soldiers from the caliph, and they had just arrived at the right 
time; 4,000 men, under the Kalbite Sufyan b. Abrad. The Syrians went out onto the 
Sabakha towards the Khawarij and fought with them under the eyes of Hajjaj, who 
was sitting on his chair and watched from a high point. They pushed them back step 
by step; an attack on Shabib’s camp by the son of the fallen Attab and a few 
Kufans,!°! [p.46] in which Shabib’s wife Ghazala was killed, was decisive. The 
Khawarij, who had previously fought on foot with sword in hand, jumped on their 
horses and fled across the Euphrates bridge. Shabib left the battlefield lastly; slowly 
he rode back and shook his head in deep thought. After being made aware of the 
Syrians who were pursuing him, he turned indifferently, then he sank back into 
himself and shook his head. Hajjaj, however, called back the pursuers: “Let God burn 
him in hellfire!” The battle took place just before mid-77; a more precise date is not 
given. 


Shabib had another skirmish in Anbar, then retired to Jukha with the remaining of his 
riders — many had left him. But he did not stay there, but decided to go to Kirman, 
where the Azariga were still unconquered. He was already beyond the Dujayl in 
Ahwaz when the Syrians followed under Sufyan b. Abrad, so he went back to meet 
them across the river.°! The Syrians withstood his angry attack and he found it 
advisable to cross over to the other bank the following night. But when he was the 
last one to cross the bridge after his men, his stallion reared, collapsed and fell into 
the water. Shabib could not help himself in his heavy armor; he drowned with the 
words: “So is the will of the Almighty, All Wise!” It was probably 77; end of the year. 
The hero’s massive body astonished the Syrians. His mother was still alive; she was a 
Roman prisoner of war. Until then she had always disbelieved any news of her son’s 
death that came to her; but when she heard that he had drowned, she believed it. It 
was because of a dream she had had before his birth that her Fire-blight could only 


°4 12. p.45] Or did he just build it so that Ghazala could fulfill her vows? It stood there for a long time and 
bore his name. The head of his wife, who was delivered to Hajjaj after being killed, was cut off and buried 
there. 

5 [3. p.45] Tab. II, pp. 961, 967. It is evident from this that in addition to the Syrians, the Kufans also took 
part in the battle; in contradiction to Tab. II, p. 955. Umar b. Shabba, whose report Tabari cites as a variant to 
that of Abu Mikhnaf (Tab. II, pp. 962—968), speaks only of the Kufans; he may have been deliberately 
silent about the Syrians. 

°° [1. p.46] Per Abu Mikhnaf, he had already come to Kirman and had rested there a little. 
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extinguish in water.” The sinking of Shabib in the floods of the Dujayl seemed to be 
just fitting with this; it also stuck most firmly in the memory of future generations.!! 


There are hints that indicate that Shabib did not just succumb to the superiority of his 
enemies, but at the same time the treacherous quarrel and jealousy of his friends. 
According to Umar b. Shabba at Tab. II, p. 967, at the critical moment of the battle on 
the Sabakha, Masqala b. Muhalhil al-Dabbi grabbed his reins and asked him: “What 
do you say about Salih b. Musarrih and what do you testify about him?” Shabib was 
surprised to be [p.47] so confronted under these circumstances, but did not hide his 
opinion and thereby caused Masqala and his many like-minded people to stop 
fighting with him and turn away. In this way, victory was made easy for Hajjaj. 


According to a variant that Abu Mikhnaf himself adds to his main report (Tab. II, 
970f.), betrayal was also involved in the catastrophe at the Dujayl: Shabib did not 
cross the bridge safely because his own comrades had cut the ropes.'??! That sounds 
more credible than the fantastic story that his stallion rose because a mare was in 
front of him. There were many among the little group he led who were not devoted to 
him with heart and soul; it did not work for people who only recognized God as their 
flag. They accused him of making exemptions to his own relatives from the 
prescribed bloody severity in dealing with those of other beliefs [non-Kharijites], and 
they in turn killed them with particular zeal. They suspected that he accepted the 
tagivya confession, that is he let the prisoners go when they uttered the Kharijite 
slogan “only God has the decision”, and almost put it himself in their mouths in order 
to save them (Tab. II, pp. 967f.). They did not care that his gentleness was actually 
wise and prompted numerous Kufans to surrender and not fight him to death. Above 
all, however, his personal superiority aroused the hatred of the envious, like the 
Dabbite Masqala, who tried to put down the living authority with that of the dead 
founder of the party. 


He surpassed his comrades in stature and physical strength, and also in courage. 
However, he was more than just a daredevil. The various daring pranks he used to 
taunt and frighten, like those of Samson against the Philistines and their discipline, 
only illuminate him one-sidedly; he was also considerate and careful. He had only a 
very small army at his disposal: the core consisted of his Shaybanite comrades; there 


°7 [2. p.46] The dream is based on the (false) derivation of the name Shabib from a homonymous root that 
means “to burn”. The mother was named, according to Ya‘ qubi 2, p. 328, Jahiza. 

8 [3. p.46] Theophanes A.M. p. 6185 also heard something about it: “Shabib appeared in Khurasan and 
almost caused Hajjaj to drown in a river.” Almost! 

”° [1. p.47] According to Ya‘qubi 2, p. 328, the Syrians cut the ropes; but then they should have won. 
Ya‘qubi, by the way, cannot stand up to Abu Mikhnaf at all. 
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is no mention of mawali. He had to do with his few riders. He made sure that they 
were well armed and looked after, that they were well rested; for that he found 
enough money in the government treasury. He compensated for the disadvantage of 
the lower number through incredible mobility, in a cleverly chosen terrain. He 
avoided the enemy when they wanted him and attacked them when they least 
suspected it. He was usually informed of their operations, for he was in good 
agreement with the country’s Christian natives; they saw him as an ally against their 
oppressors, and even if they did not dare to openly take his side, they will have done 
him useful services wherever they could.!!°"! [p.48] So he knew exactly how to use 
the tools of the little war. Despite all this, he did not get lost in business; there was 
something witty and unusual about him, which, of course, he did not express in words. 
What long faces there must have been as he let the fine money that fell into his hands 
at the Samarraja treasury roll down from the back of the mule into the canal! In the 
greatest danger he could show careless indifference. After his first defeat, he was far 
away from what was going on around him. Was he thinking about the loss of his wife, 
from whom he was inseparable internally and externally? He was probably thinking 
about more than just losing the battle. He had not entirely sold his soul to the thing he 
was doing; he was too human for that. The party’s fanatics no doubt felt that. What 
earned him the sympathy of others (including Abu Mikhnaf), aroused the hatred of 
his fanatic companions. It is tragic that he had to waste his strength in the service of 
such a company. In these circumstances, his exit was satisfactory. The glowing 
meteor fizzled in the sky. 


1.11 [Later Sufrites] 

After Shabib’s death, his band no longer meant anything. But the Khawarij continued 
to exist in the Mosul area under the Shaybanites and the rest of the Bakrites, and from 
time to time they rose to action. Their saint was not Shabib, of course, but his 
predecessor Salih b. Musarrih. They edified themselves on his collected sermons, 
visited his grave and shaved their hair.!'°! Salih is counted among the Sufrites (Tab. 
II, p. 880), who were not as rugged and cruel as the Azariqa. However, milder 
observance prevailed among them only as long as they remained peaceful in the 
community of Catholic Muslims, and worsened as soon as they got up and took up 
the sword. So the difference does not mean much. The way the Sufrites who fought 


100 [2. p.47] When he camped in the church of Batta, on Khawlayya, opposite to the Kufans, the Christian 
inhabitants came up to him and said: “You have a heart for us oppressed and allow everyone to be heard and 
consider his complaint; but these Kufans are tyrants who make no excuse and if they hear that you set up 
your quarters in our church they will kill us after you are gone; so we ask you to move your camp somewhere 
else near our city.” He did them that favor too. 

10171. p.48] BQutayba, p. 209. The Khawarij cultivated the cult of martyrdom in general (Tab. II, p. 900). 
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under Shabib are described, is essentially very typical of Khawarij. Later there were 
several Kharijite sects in that area of the Tigris, who occasionally attacked each other 
furiously.'°*! Some had white flags, others had black flags or turbans (Tab. II, pp. 
1624, 1898). 


Almost all of the Kharijite uprisings that we hear of in the later Umayyad period 
started from Mosul and the Bakrites. In the time of Yazid I, Shawdhab ([also called] 
Bistam) rose with horsemen from Shayban and Yashkur (Tab. II, p. 1378); his main 
territory was the Jukha area. He defeated the Kufans and Qays of Harran, but was 
ultimately defeated by the Syrians. Under Hisham II, [p.49] Bahlul b. Bishrl!!°?! 
moved from Mosul against the Iraqi governor Khalid al-Qasri, defeated his troops 
twice, but was then was defeated in the battle of Kuhayl near Mosul. At about the 
same time, Sahari, a son of the famous Shabib, attacked, with thirty Bakrites from 
Jabbul,U! an estate of Khalid but was unsuccessful, fled across the Dujayl and was 
killed at Manadhir. The reporter on these three cases is Abu Ubayda at Tab. I, pp. 
1348f., 1375ff., 1622ff., 1633f. 


The Kharijite movement took on a completely different style when the Umayyad 
empire began to collapse; it now led to the general revolution. The difference is 
externally visible in the numbers; the small groups, which are otherwise characteristic 
of the armies of the Khawarij, swell with enormous masses. After the murder of 
Walid I, Shaybanite Said b. Bahdal rose in Mesopotamia, first got rid of a competitor, 
who also belonged to the Rabi‘a, and then turned against Kufa. He died of plague on 
the way; his successor was Dahhak b. Qays al-Shaybani (Tab. II, p. 1900). He had 
several thousand men under his flag; the Sufrites of Shahrazur!!°*! joined him, but 
prayed behind their own imam. There were also many women in the army who 
bravely fought in men’s armor. In Kufa and Hira, the former governor, a son of Umar 
II, and the new one appointed by caliph Marwan, Ibn Harashi, had been fighting each 
other for four months. They now made common cause against the Khawarij, but were 
defeated by them in Rajab 127 (April 745) and had to evacuate Kufa. Ibn Harashi 
went back to Syria; Ibn Umar ran to the secure city of Wasit. In Sha’ban 127 (May 


102 12. p.48] Tab. II, pp. 1897f. In addition to the Sufrites (pp. 1900, 1901) there were Bayhasites (p. 1898). 

103 [1. p.49] As a soldier he was known under the name Kuthara (Tab. II, p. 1625); he received a pension of 
0.167 dirham per day. He had wanted to buy some vinegar but was given wine instead. He could not 
persuade the vendor to exchange it, and the official he complained to did not intervene. That was the reason 
for his indignation, and after he had formed his band, he killed that official first. 

104 12. p.49] Jabbul is the old Jambul in the Tigris marsh (Delitzsch paradise pp. 240f.). It is often mentioned, 
e.g. in the stories about the uprising of the Zanj. 

105 [3. p.49] These were the Khawarij who then took possession of Armenia and Adharbayjan and held 
against Marwan. So says Baladhuri, p. 209. Nothing such is found in Tabari and BAthir. See Weil 1, p. 690. 
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745) Dahhak b. Qays followed him there and besieged him. The Kalbite Mansur b. 
Jumhur excelled in the struggle against the Khawarij, but he was the first to defect to 
them and pass their test of faith by promising to accept Islam and obey the word of 
God. After some hesitation, at the end of Shawwal 127 (beginning of August 745), 
Ibn Umar also came out and paid homage to Dahhak b. Qays. A Qurayshite from the 
ruling family prayed behind a Kharijite from Bakr b. Wail! And he was not the only 
one; another Umayyad, as we shall see, soon followed his example. The astonishment 
at this [p.50] change in times, which is expressed in the verse given in Tab. I, p. 
1913, can be understood. Moreover, Ibn Umar did not disdain staying in Wasit as 
governor of the Kharijite and administering the eastern half of his empire. Dahhak 
himself returned to Kufa and wanted to rule the western half from there. However, 
the events called him to Mosul and in Dhu al-Qa‘da 127 he left Kufa to go there. At 
least that is what Abu Ubayda says, from which this report on Dahhak’s revolt in 127 
(Tab. II, pp. 1900ff., 1904ff., 1913ff.) is essentially taken. However, the dating of 
Dahhak’s march in Dhu al-Qa‘da 127 (Tab. II, p. 1914) is a cause for concern. It is 
closely related to the other report (Tab. II, p. 1913) that Marwan had dealt with Hims 
and Syria in Dhu al-Qa'da 127 and had now his hand free against Dahhak. And this is 
incorrect, almost a year too early. According to Tab. II, p. 1938, Dahhak did not 
return to his hometown [Mosul] in the same year in which he moved out, but only 
after an absence of twenty months. 


On the further events, Abd al-Wahhab (from Abu Hashim) is the most important 
narrator in Tab. II pp. 1938ff. The residents of Mosul called Dahhak from Kufa, who 
came and drove the government officials away. Everyone went to him because he 
paid very high wages; his army is said to have grown to 120,000 men.!!°°! The son of 
the late caliph Hisham, the restless Condottiere Sulayman, also joined him with his 
4,000-strong group. Since Marwan himself besieged Hims in Syria, he instructed his 
son Abd Allah, whom he had left in the Mesopotamian city of Harran, to prevent 
Dahhak from advancing (from Mosul). Abd Allah got as far as Nisibis where, after an 
unfortunate encounter, he had to stop and retreat behind the walls of the city. Dahhak 
besieged him there whereas his attempt to seize the Euphrates fort of Raqqa through a 
detached corps failed. Meanwhile, Marwan had finally conquered Hims and was now 
advancing against Dahhak via Raqqa. The armies met at Kafartuta; Dahhak, who 
used to recklessly expose himself, was killed in a preliminary skirmish. After a pause, 
his successor Khaybari renewed the attack, penetrated into the camp of the enemy, 
but was overrun and beaten to death with clubs by the slaves in the camp. That 


106 [ 1. p.50] The number is, of course, based on popular estimates; but also according to Theophanes A.M. p. 
6237, Dahhak was weta aieiotnc Ovvepeqe [in full force]. 
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happened in 128 A.H., probably towards the end of the year. While Abu Mikhnaf 
(Tab. II, pp. 1913f., 1938, 1940) abbreviates, Theophanes (A.M. pp. 6236f.) 
essentially agrees with the depiction of Abd al-Wahhab: “After him, Dahhak rose in 
Iraq in 127; the following year he appeared in Mesopotamia with enormous power. 
Marwan first sent his son to meet him; after taking Hims after a four-month siege, he 
went to Mesopotamia himself and killed the rebel”. 


[p.51] The Khawarij were still 40,000 strong, they now made the Yashkurite Shayban 
b. Abd al-Aziz (Abu Dulaf) their caliph. On Sulayman’s advice, he led them back to 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul; they kept the city under their 
control and were connected to it by a boat-bridge. Marwan camped on the opposite 
side on the right bank; there he spent several months (of the year 129) without 
winning a decisive victory. But after his general Ibn Hubayra had snatched Kufa from 
the Kharijite rule,!'°”! he had him send an army to help him. Since the Khawarij were 
unable to knock off this army, again on Sulayman’s advice, they vacated their 
position at Mosul so as not to get between two fires, and moved via Hulwan to 
Ahwaz and Fars, where they joined the Ja‘farite Ibn Mu‘awiya (Tab. HU, p. 1977). 
Chased there by the enemies, they finally dispersed. Sulayman drove with his 
followers across the sea to Sind. Shayban went to the east coast of Arabia and finally 
fell in 134 in battle with the Prince of Uman, a member of the ancient pre-Islamic 
Banu Julanda dynasty.!'°! 


1.12 [Ibadis] 

This great uprising had, under particularly favorable circumstances, brought the 
Khawarij closer to rule than any other. But in so doing they had allowed foreign 
elements access or alliance, according to the principle: “Whoever is not against us is 
with us”. That position was political, but not Kharijite in nature. A somewhat later 
movement in Arabia, the last in the Umayyad period, was politically much less 
important, but was far purer in Khariite terms. In Tabari an otherwise unknown 
special reporter, Harun b. Musa, mainly has the word. He also appears in the long 
article in Agh. 20, pp. 96ff., besides Mada’ini, who has an even more detailed 
story.[197! 


107 T1. p.51] According to Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, p. 1946 only in Ramadan 129: that is a little too late. 

108 12. p.51] According to Tab. III, p. 78; See Tab. II, p. 1945 (Abd al-Wahhab), p. 1949 (Abu Ubayda), p. 
1979 (Mada’ini). Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. I, p. 1948 says Shayban b. Abd al-Aziz had already fallen in 130, in 
Sijistan. Perhaps he has mistaken him for the Harurite Shayban b. Salama, who played a role in Khurasan at 
the same time and in fact fell in 130, not in Sijistan but in Sarakhs. 

109 [3. p.51] Harun’s Nisba is written differently each time in Tab. II, pp. 1942, 1981; Agh. 20, p. 98. From 
him come: Agh. 20, pp. 98—100 = Tab. II, pp. 1942f., 1981ff., 2006f., and Agh. 20, pp. 103 — 105 = Tab. II, 
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[p.52] Ibadites from Basra had spread their seeds in southern Arabia;!'!°! in 
Hadhramawt, Abd Allah b. Yahya, a Kindite from the Banu Shaytan, was associated 
with them. He thought he could no longer stand by and watch the injustice that 
reigned. He was encouraged by the Basrans to rise in revolt, and some prominent 
party comrades from there came to him, including Balj b. Uyayna al-Asadi!!'!! and 
Abu Hamza Mukhtar b. Aws al-Azdi. The latter became Abd Allah’s right hand and 
actually meant more than Abd Allah himself. At the beginning of 129 Abd Allah 
received the homage as caliph. He held the title Talib al-Haqq, seeker of the truth; the 
opponents called him the one-eyed man, perhaps because this feature characterized 
him as the Antichrist (Agh. 20, p. 108). He gained the upper hand in Hadhramawt, 
then reached Yemen, overcame the governor there,''!7] and moved to the capital city 
of San‘a in the second half of 129 (Agh. 20, pp. 97, 98). He set up his government 
there, but, in this change of government, he gave protection to the former officials, 
strove for leniency in general, and apparently won the hearts of the Yemenites. He 
emphasized that there was basically no difference between Kharijism and common 
Islam; he only took serious action against the vices on which the Qur’an imposed 
penalties, but which were nevertheless common. Many Khawarij from other areas 
came to him. At the end of 129, when the hajj came, he sent an army to Mecca under 
the command of Abu Hamza. There were about 1,000 men wearing black and red 
turbans.!''?! The official hajj leader, Umayyad Abd al-Wahid b. Sulayman b. Abd al- 
Malik, governor of Medina, did not oppose them, but instead concluded an armistice 
with them for the duration of the hajj and then returned to Medina. From there, 
however, he sent an army against them, under the Umayyad Abd al-Aziz b. Abd 


pp. 2008—2011. His final report is only given by Tab. II, pp. 2012ff.; in Agh., only a few variants are 
inserted into another context. But the Kharijite sermons, which Harun transmits with fondness, are given a 
much broader space in Agh. 20, pp. 105—108 than in Tabari. The author of Agh. cannot therefore, as he 
leads one to believe at pp. 98, 103, have drawn his knowledge of Harun from Tabari. This is also impossible 
for other reasons; he gives intact the threads that Tabari often drops and then picks up again later, and 
without Tabari’s patchwork; he also gives the tenor fuller here and there, as a comparison of Agh. p. 99 with 
Tab. II, p. 1982 shows. In the Leiden edition of Tabari, a number of errors could have been corrected and 
gaps filled from Agh. From Mada’ini come: Agh. 20, pp. 97—98, 100—103, 108—114. As already 
mentioned, some variants from Harun have been added to the narration of the last of these (pp. 106, 110). 
Two short traditions of Waqidi can be found in Tab. II, pp. 2008, 2012. 

101]. p.52] According to the established practice, they used the hajj in Mecca to spread their principles (Tab. 
II, p. 1942). As early as AH 107, Abbad al-Ru‘ayni had stirred up a Kharijite rebellion in Yemen (Tab. II, p. 
1487). 

‘ll 12. p.52] That is his name at Tabari II, p. 2012; the patronymic is different at Agh. 20, p. 97, as is the 
Nisba, which is, however, misspelled there. 

'12 [3, p.52] From the Abu Aqil family, who had risen to prominence through Hajjaj and had ruled in Yemen 
for half a century. 

13 T4. p.52] Agh. 20, pp. 99, 112. Wagqidi at Tab. II, p. 2008 only gives the number to 400. 
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Allah b. Amr b. Uthman.!''4! Eight thousand men are said to have marched out, a 
multitude of highly unwarlike characters. There were many Qurayshites, in splendid 
clothes; they thought it was a walk; the Umayyads in particular, who [p.53] were still 
numerous in Medina, behaved most arrogantly in their speeches against the rabble; 
rabble is what they imagined the Khawarij to be. Abu Hamza approached the 
Medinans and met them near Qudayd, on Thursday 9 Safar 130.!!'*! He kindly tried to 
make it clear to them that they really ought to join forces with him against the 
Umayyad rule. It was only when they attacked and wounded one of his men with an 
arrow shot that he considered it permissible to spill their blood. He attacked and they 
miserably took flight, but he prohibited their pursuit; only against the Qurayshites, the 
actual representatives of the godless regime, no consideration was practiced. Their 
bodies, including that of their leader Abd al-Aziz, covered the battlefield; their 
prisoners were executed if they refused to deny their Qurayshite origin. Hence the cry 
about Qudayd. On the other hand, they also treated these show-offs by bloodletting, 
who would otherwise have had blood-clots taken out with fire by others. The way to 
Medina was now open to Abu Hamza, and he entered the city on 13 Safar (23 


October 747) without a sword stroke after the governor Abd al-Wahid had evacuated 
it!" 


He stayed in Medina for about three months. Although he knew warfare, he was 
basically a scribe and preacher. A collection must have been created of the speeches 
he delivered from the pulpit of the prophet,!'!” from which Harun included some 
samples in his narrative, some of which were very extensive. With drastic examples 
he described the difference between the present government and the model of the 
prophet and the first two caliphs. He said that the Medinans, after all of their history 
of hostility towards the Umayyads, should agree with the Khawarij, but they did not 


'14.T5, p.52] So is he named per Harun (Agh. p. 100) and Wagqidi (Tab. II, p. 2009). Mada’ini (Agh. 20, p. 
100) calls him Abd al-Aziz b. Umar b. Abd al-Aziz; but afterwards (p. 101) he himself says that he was a 
descendant of the caliph Uthman. So he has committed a mistake, if not the copyist. He is also probably 
wrong in making Abd al-Wahid governor of Mecca and Abd al-Aziz governor of Medina. 

5 [1], p.53] Thursday 19 October 747. The dates vary between 7 and 9 Safar (Agh. 20, p. 101; Tab. IL, p. 
2009). Thursday decides for the number 9, which is usually confused with the number 7. 

'16 [2. p.53] The date at Tab. II, p. 2012. Mada ‘ini always has Balj at the fore; he gives (Agh. 20, p. 102) the 
impression that Abu Hamza had returned to Mecca after the battle of Qudayd, but afterwards (Agh. 20, p. 
108) lets him be in Medina. In addition to Balj, some other officers of Abu Hamza are named, e.g. Abraha b. 
Sabbah from the Kindite and Ibn Husayn from Harithite princely families. One can see from this that noble 
Yemenites also took part in the uprising and not just a bunch of poor people, as is usually stated. 

‘17 13. p.53] Edited by the grammarian Ibn Fadala (Agh. 20, p. 105). The grammarians also dealt with the 
pulpit speeches of Ziyad and Hajjaj. A collection of sermons by Salih b. Musarrih is mentioned earlier; not 
only the Khawarij, but also the Shi‘ites cultivated this type of literature. They kept in memory their leaders’ 
speeches, which were all over the same thing, and wrote them down over time (Tab. I, pp. 500, 508). Then 
the philologists came over and brushed them up. 
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do anything practical and did not help to overthrow the unjust regime. He contrasted 
them with their fathers, who had readily received the prophet, although he too had the 
whole world against him and only youths and [p.54] unknown people on his side; the 
same objections that they now raised against the Khawarij were then raised by the 
Meccans against Muhammad. The Medinans were not unwelcoming to such words. 
Abu Hamza not only invoked Islam against the government, he also emphasized its 
moral demands on the individuals. “Whoever claims that God gives commandments 
that cannot be kept is the enemy of God and the enemy of ours”. He especially 
condemned whoring and drinking; he admired Umar I because on eighty occasions he 
had imposed the legal corporal punishment on wine drinkers, regardless of the person 
who did it. The Medinans did not have as much appreciation for this; their city was 
considered the most dissolute in the realm of Islam. Although they recognized that 
Abu Hamza ruled righteously and benevolently, the majority of them were cold and 
hostile towards him. At least some were won over to his cause; among them were not 
only poor ones, such as the pious Qur'an and grammar expert Abd al-Aziz Bishkast, 
an Iranian by birth, but also a great-grandson of caliph Umar and grandson of his 
equally highly respected son Abd Allah: Abu Bakr b. Muhammad (Tab. II, p. 2012). 


The Syrians had to be deployed to deal with this uprising. Around the beginning of 
Jumada I 130 four thousands of them, mostly Qaysites, advanced against Medina, 
under the command of Abd al-Malik ibn Atiyya of the Sa‘d Hawazin [tribe].!!'*! As 
had been in the time of Yazid I on a similar occasion, they received a fair 
remuneration for the remorse that they felt about the prospect of desecration of the 
holy place; they reportedly each received 100 gold dinars, an Arabian horse, and a 
mule for their luggage. The Khawarij, under Abu Hamza, awaited them in Wadi al- 
Qura; they were defeated in mid-Jumada I 130 (21 January 748) and largely 
destroyed. Abu Hamza escaped with 30 men to Mecca.!'!?! When Ibn Atiyya came to 
Medina, he found that everything was already in order there: on knowing the outcome 
of the battle the following Monday, the Medinans themselves had already cleaned up 
the few Khawarij remaining there (under Mufaddal) and had also killed the innocent 
helpless Bishkast (Agh. 20, p. 109). In Mecca, Abu Hamza put up a fight again. But 
since he did not want to apply strict measures to protect himself from the treachery of 
the inhabitants, his resistance was in vain. Ibn Atiyya was victorious again; he 
executed the captured enemies and struck their fallen leaders (including Abu Hamza) 


8 T]. p.54] For the following, see also Agh. 11, pp. 83ff. There the full name of Abd al-Malik is given (p. 
83); Atiyya was his great-grandfather. 

'19 [2. p.54] I have tried to reconcile the varying reports of Harun and Mada’ini here. Mada ini puts Balj in 
the foreground again, who fell at Wadi al-Qura. 
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to cross. After a long stay in Ta’if, he then went against the caliph Talib al-Haqq 
himself, defeated and killed him, took his capital San‘a after a short siege, [p.55] and 
also brought Hadhramawt to submission.!'*°! At the end of 130 he wanted to quickly 
return to Mecca with a few companions, since the [Umayyad] caliph had instructed 
him to lead the hajj. On the way he was ambushed and killed by two Muradites, sons 
of Jumana, who thought he was a robber. 


At the end we got to know a milder variety of the Khawarij (Ibadis), who despite 
their purity and strictness did not aim to slaughter with all their energy the Catholic 
Muslims, but to win them over. Their defeat was soon followed by the fall of the 
Umayyad Empire. 


1201. p.55] A long mourning song for the killed leaders of the Ibadiyya, with the names given, is reported in 
Agh. 20, pp. 111f. There are also verses with which Maryam, the wife of Abu Hamza, faced death in battle 
(Agh. 20, p. 109.), and derogatory verses on the unfortunate Bishkast (Agh. 20, p. 110). The victory songs of 
Abu Sakhr (Agh. 20, pp. 108, 111) are missing in the Diwan Hudhayl. 
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Chapter 2-Shi‘a 


2.1 [Hujr] 

[...p.55] With the assassination of Uthman, Islam split into two parties, under Ali and 
Mu'awiya. A party is called Shi'a in Arabic, so the Shi'a of Ali stood opposite to the 
Shi'a of Mu‘awiya. But after Mu‘awiya had come to rule over the whole empire, and 
was no longer merely at the head of a party, the name Shi'a was simply applied to the 
followers of Ali; at the same time the opposition to the Khawarij also played a role in 
sticking of this name. Ali was not put into power because he was the cousin and son- 
in-law of the prophet and the father of his grandsons; the right of inheritance of the 
immediate family to rule, as if it were a private property, was not true of the Arabs 
and certainly not of Islam. Rather because he appeared as the most worthy of 
Muhammad’s oldest comrades, from whom until then the caliph had always 
originated. They had stood by him as a sort of Council of State, as they had done for 
the prophet himself, and they, to a certain extent, maintained the continuity of the 
theocratic government with the change of persons at the highest office. So he was 
originally the representative of this Islamic meritorious nobility and its traditional 
right to rule over the theocracy, which was severely threatened by the actual power of 
the Umayyads, ancient Qurayshite nobility with pre-Islamic pagan traditions, who 
came to all offices under Uthman. As soon as Ali came to the fore, the few remaining 
members of the clerical aristocracy, [p.56] who had hitherto advanced him, turned 
against him, threw the blame of the murder of Uthman on him and claimed for 
themselves the fruits of the deed: fighting was, in truth, led by all the pretenders to 
rule, and the law was a mere pretext to lure the masses and give them a slogan. 
However, Ali succeeded in holding on to the Iraqis who had formed the main 
backbone of the ringleaders in the revolution against Uthman. He moved his 
residence to Kufa and afterwards also won Basra, though only after a bloody 
confrontation with his perfidious rivals. 


Mu‘awtya had Syria behind him, the province he had long administered. The fight 
between him and Ali was now becoming a fight between Syria and Iraq. Ali’s death 
was to the detriment of the Iraqis, but they entered in the unity of the empire 
established by Mu‘awiya, albeit only in a forced and outward manner. Ali became 
henceforth the flag of their opposition to the Syrian yoke; they looked back as an 
ideal to the brief period when Kufa, and not Damascus, had been the capital of Islam 
and possessed the central treasury of the empire. The Shi'a was thus located in Iraq, 
where it was originally not a sect, but the expression of the political sentiment of the 
whole province. Nearly all born Iraqis, especially those in Kufa, were in this sense 
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more or less Shi'a, not only individuals, but also the tribes and the heads of the 
tribes;!'*"! only the difference in extent made them distinguishable. Ali meant to them 
the lost autonomy of their homeland. Out of this arose a veneration of his person and 
his family, which he had not enjoyed during his life. However, from the lap of an 
obscure sect, a real cult around him had developed early on. 


For the history of Shi'a, as long as it takes place essentially in Kufa, Abu Mikhnaf is 
the authoritative author; Tabari keeps almost exclusively to his report, which is very 
detailed. After Mu‘awiya had subdued the Iraqis, he made the Thagafite Mughira b. 
Shu‘ba his governor of Kufa. He gave him a free hand in everything, but demanded 
that he curse Ali in every Friday prayer from the pulpit and some of his devout 
devotees, whom he named, should be called to be present. Among them was Hujr b. 
Adi, a distinguished man (though not the head) of the Kinda, who had sided with Ali 
in Siffin and on other occasions. He regularly protested in the mosque on Friday, 
shouting that the curse might bounce back on the curser. Mughira warned him, but 
did not hurt him. In his last days, when he once again uttered the prescribed spell 
formula, the daring Hujr shouted at him: “You are decrepit, give us our pensions that 
you withhold from us, and that’s it!” [p.57] That was universally applauded. Mughira 
got off the pulpit and went home. His Thaqafite folks gave him various ideas but he 
said: “In my old age, I have no desire to spoil my hereafter by shedding Muslim 
blood in order to secure this world for Mu‘awiya; anyway, I have killed Hujr, for he 
will dare to do the same to my successor and thus deliver himself to the knife.” 


In Mughira’s successor Hujr indeed fell to the wrong person. It was Ziyad b. Abihi of 
Basra; he was also sent over Kufa in the year 51. About his first appearance there we 
have no news from Abu Mikhnaf. According to Mada’ini he arrived with a few 
companions, mounted the pulpit and expressed his appreciation that he found peace 
and order here and did not need, as in Basra, to establish it first. The attendees 
thanked him for his praise by throwing gravel at him. But he ordered the doors of the 
mosque be closed and did not let any one out who did not swear that he had not 
thrown. The few who were proud enough to refuse the oath had their hand cut off. 
This is a beautiful story and is therefore gladly passed on. But it does not seem to be 
true. At least, Awana reports quite differently at Tab. II, p. 114. According to him, no 
scene took place at the first appearance of Ziyad on the pulpit in Kufa; even when he 
uttered the curse on Ali and the blessing on Uthman, there was no argument. He 
quietly returned home to Basra and left the Qurayshite Amr b. Hurayth as his 


2111. p.56] This can be seen, for example, from the story about Mustawrid, which is reproduced above pp. 
19ff. 
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permanent deputy in Kufa. It was only against the latter that the Shi'ites, who had 
grown exuberant because of Mughira’s leniency, with Hujr b. Adi at their head, threw 
stones at him during the prayer service. Then Ziyad quickly came back from Basra, 
climbed the pulpit in an elegant suit, made clear to those present the seriousness of 
the affair, and threatened Hujr. Hujr himself was present in the mosque, but now left 
with his followers.!'77] 


At this point, Abu Mikhanf’s account resumes in Tabari. While still in the mosque, 
Ziyad took his measures. He started off with the Kufan notables, the ashraf, present 
there: “You are with me, but your brothers, sons and cousins are with Hujr; if you do 
not prove to me your innocence with the deed, I will bring the Syrians over you.” 
That worked; they hastened to bring each one of their relatives home. The crowd that 
had gathered in the market (near the mosque) around Hujr was gone; the police 
helped in dispersing it by beating with sticks while Ziyad watched. Hujr himself was 
rescued by the Kindite Abu Amarrata, the only one who had a sword with him, and 
thus struck down one of the pursuers without, however, killing him. He arrived safely 
in his estate, where a crowd [p.58] gathered around him again. Since the few police 
soldiers did not seem to be enough, Ziyad now called the entire military force of Kufa 
[1.e. the mugatila, which basically included most of the adult male Arab residents]. 
But he kept the Mudar with him in front of the mosque. Only the Yaman,!!?3! the 
group to which Hujr himself belonged, he sent against him to prevent a dispute 
between them and the Mudar on this delicate matter, and also to humiliate them by 
making them do henchmen’s work against their own tribesmen and their like-minded 
people — because they were all Shi'ites at heart. However, the Kinda, and the closely 
related Hadhramawt, were not among the contingent, since it was against them 


'22 11. p.57] According to this, the Hujr coup falls in the year in which Ziyad took over the government of 
Kufa, i.e. 51 AH. In contrast, based on Mada ’ini at Tab. II, p. 162 and based on Elias Nis. only in the year of 
Ziyad’s death, 53 AH. 

'23[1. p.58] Strangely, there is no mention of the Rabi‘a. Among the Mudar are Tamim, Hawazin, Bahila 
(A‘sur), Asad and Ghatafan. Among the Yaman are (1) the Madhij and Hamdan; (2) the Azd, Bajila, 
Khath‘am, Ansar, Khuza‘a and Quda‘a; in addition there are the Kinda and Hadhramawt. The Ahl Medina (= 
Ahl al-Alia; Tab. II, p. 1382), who only came from the administrative district of Medina and belonged to 
Mudar, should not be confused with the Ansar, who are counted among the Yaman. Under Umar I, the 
Kufans were divided into seven-sevenths, of which only six are listed in Tab. I, p. 2495 (1) the Kinana with 
the Ahabish and Jadila; (2) the Quda‘a (Ghassan b. Shibam), Bajila, Khath‘am, Kinda, Hadhramawt, Azd; (3) 
the Madhij, Himiyar, Hamdan; (4) the Tamim with the Ribab, and the Hawazin; (5) the Asad, the Ghatafan 
with the Muharib, the Namir, Dubaya (Bakr) and Taghlib. (6) the lad, Akk, Abdalqais, Ahl Hajar, al-Hamra 
(Iranians). Ziyad placed a division into four quarters (Arba) in place (1) Ahl Medina; (2) Tamim and 
Hamdan; (3) Rabi‘a and Kinda; (4) Madhij and Asad. Very different tribes were linked together in these 
quarters; they were artificial (locality motivated?) units of approximately the same strength, with no tribal 
chiefs at the head, but government-appointed chiefs or leaders. The most powerful tribe were the united 
Hamdan and Madhij. 
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themselves, or at least against one of their own. The Azd, too, just pretended the 
pursuit, apologizing house to house as they came to the Kinda’s quarters. They let the 
Madhy and Hamdan go ahead. These penetrated unhindered into the estate of Hujr. 
There they met with resistance; when he was attacked in his house, the Baun Jabala, 
his clans, stood up for him, and even those who otherwise did not agree with him now 
took his side. He is said to have commanded them to put down their weapons and 
disperse. It would probably have been done without his command anyway. He 
himself managed to escape; Ziyad sent police soldiers to pursue him. He fled from 
house to house, from street to street, from quarter to quarter;!!?4! he was led through 
this maze by knowledgeable guides, since the general sympathy was on his side. He 
found a shelter where he sought it, but did not want to put his protectors in a difficult 
situation, so left his shelter as soon as the henchmen approached. He finally stopped 
in the house of an Azdite; the pursuers had lost his track and abandoned the fruitless 
search. [p.59] But Ziyad made his tribe responsible for him and threatened the chief 
of Kinda, Muhammad b. Ash‘ath, with severe punishment if he would not bring the 
troublemaker within three days. As a result, Hujr surrendered voluntarily after being 
promised that he would not be judged by Ziyad, but will be sent to the caliph. He had 
not expected, when he arrived wrapped in a burnous on a cold morning, that he would 
be slapped and put in prison; but his loud protest did not help him. He remained in 
prison for fifteen days; during this time, Ziyad eagerly searched for other Shi ‘ites 
who had badly compromised themselves, and got about a dozen of them. They were 
people of all tribes; some of them were betrayed by their clans or persuaded to 
surrender themselves. None of them denied Ali in front of Ziyad to avoid punishment. 


Ziyad now filed an indictment of violent uprising against Hujr and his comrades. The 
distinguished Kufans hurried to sign, so he had to dismiss several because it sufficed 
seventy witnesses. Some of them later apologized for or denied their signature;!!?>! 
the gadi Shurayh b. Hani al-Harithi recanted his own before the caliph. The 
indictment was then handed over to two police soldiers who were to take the 
prisoners to Mu‘awiya in Syria. One evening!!?°! the sad caravan began to move; 
Qabisa al-Absi saw his daughters looking out for him; he was allowed to say goodbye 
to them. Not a hand moved to free the prisoners, easy as it would have been; this fear 
of their tribes before the state power, before two policemen, hurt them more than 


124 12. p.58] The tribes lived in quarters, the families in same streets, the clans in farmsteads; the quarters 
bore the names of the tribes (Hujr fled from the Kinda through the Nakha to the Azd), the streets that of the 
families. The layout of Kufa thus gave an overview of the ethnic genealogy of the Arabs. It was no different 
in Basra. 

!25 11. p.59] The names were not, or at least not all, written by the witnesses themselves. 

126 12. p.59] Times of the day are often given, calendar dates are not. 
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danger of their own death; they called it the downfall of their people. Stop was made 
in a place near Damascus, which was called the Virgin Meadow [Marj Adhra]; the 
prisoners stayed there; they were tied up. Mu‘awiya received the indictment, giving 
more weight to its contents than to the objections raised by Hujr through messengers 
[Mu ‘awiya himself was not present at Adhra]. However, he corresponded with Ziyad 
again and consulted with his confidants. He let six of the prisoners go because of their 
intercession, but did not accept the intercession of the Sakunite Malik b. Hubayra for 
Hujr himself. But he offered pardon to him and the other prisoners if they would deny 
Ali. Two of them did and were spared even after they recanted it; the remaining six 
were executed. Hujr shivered when he saw the unfolded shroud and the open grave 
and the brisk sword, but remained firm. Malik b. Hubayra came too late; he had been 
enraged that Mu‘awiya did not want to spare the life of Hujr at his request, and had 
planned with the Kinda and Sakun tribes to forcibly release the prisoners. But they 
were already dead when he arrived. His wrath against the caliph was extinguished 
[p-60] when the latter sent him 100,000 dirhams and said that by killing Hujr he 
wanted to spare him the troubles of a second campaign against the Iraqis (after the 
earlier one at the time of Ali and after his death) because Hujr would undoubtedly 
have driven them into rebellion. The executed were buried like honorable 
Muslims,!!27] 


In a brief report of Ibn al-Kalbi from Muhammad b. Sirin, which Tabari (II, pp. 115f.) 
reports, Hujr is portrayed as an innocent lamb being led to the slaughter: his people 
wanted to defend him, but he calmly let himself be tied up and be sent to Syria; on his 
friendly greetings Mu‘awiya said: “Chop the head off!”; Hujr had no accomplices. 
Even sillier is the later Shi‘ite tendency in Ya‘qubi (2, pp. 273ff.). Abu Mikhnaf also 
has his sympathies on the side of Hujr; he is said to have wanted his supporters not to 
use violence against violence, despite the fact that he had caused it in the first place. 
But the real fact is clearly evident in his account: the Shi'ite Abu Amarrata first drew 
the sword and shed the first blood, while the police beat only with sticks; Abd Allah b. 
Khalifa al-Ta’i also fought bravely for Hujr (Tab. U, pp. 121, 129). No doubt Hujr 
was a rebel and would have liked to arouse the Kufans into rebellion with him. Ziyad 
is quite correct in our terms and Mu‘awiya even acted with leniency. But that time 
was different. The killing of a Muslim was only allowed and commanded if he had 
killed another Muslim, that is like-for-like, and as a rule the avenger was to execute 
the killer, the state power had only to enable him. Crime punishable by the state was 


'27 11. p.60] See the verses of Abd Allah b. Khalifa at Tab. II, pp. 148—154; he seems to have put the 
number of those executed at eight, possibly including the two revocators who were spared by Mu‘awiya but 
were later killed. 
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only the apostasy from Islam, and not high treason unless it involved murder and 
homicide. Execution by the state, however justified, produced the greatest rage, 
especially in this first case where it was carried out against very distinguished men. 
The Kufans generally felt humiliated by it; the governor of Khurasan, Rabi b. Ziyad, 
is said to have broken his heart from grief, although he was not otherwise known to 
be sensitive. A’isha expressed her indignation, as well as, in later times, the pious 
Hasan al-Basri, who, unlike the mother of the believers, was not guided by personal 
motives. Mu'awiya is said to have had bitter remorse on the death bed, but 
apologized by saying that because the Quraysh had withdrawn from him, he had been 
exposed to Ziyad’s influence. Of course, the defiance of the tribes, especially the 
powerful Yemenites, against the authorities played a role; they felt it was a disgrace 
that they could not rescue their members from state power. The tribal opposition, 
however, became united with the religious one. The Shiites, above all, were aroused 
by the execution of Hujr. His martyrdom was the prelude to that of the main Shi ‘ite 
martyr: Husayn b. Ali. 


2.2 [Husayn] 

[p-61] Ali’s elder son, Hasan, died in year 49. He had disappointed the devotees of 
his father by the meanness of his renouncement of his reign and lost their respect. 
They turned their eyes to his younger brother, Husayn. The weakening of the 
caliphate by the death of Mu‘awiya in 60 revived the party’s aspirations. Husayn, 
then a man in his mid-fifties, refused to pay homage to Yazid, and in order to avoid 
being coerced fled from Medina, the permanent home of the Alids, to the asylum of 
Mecca (the end of Rajab 60). The Kufans demanded that he come to them and rise at 
their head against the rule of the Umayyads. They wrote him many letters;!!?8! the 
first messengers arrived in Mecca on 10 Ramadan 60 (14 June 680). Shi'ite zealots, 
such as Sulayman b. Surad al-Khuza‘i, were the first, the others followed. 
Outstanding men from all tribes were among the letter writers and in particular the 
Yemenites, who were most important by numbers and strength in Kufa. Husayn 
showed himself inclined to respond to the polyphonic urgent calls. But he sent ahead 
a forerunner, his cousin Muslim b. Aqil, who was to examine the ground and pave the 
way for him. Muslim descended in Kufa at first at the house of the Thagafite Mukhtar 
b. Abi Ubayd,!'??! afterwards he moved to the Muradite noble Hani b. Urwa of 
Madhy. His whereabouts remained secret, although meetings were held there and 
powerful speeches were made. The campaign for Husayn was lively, but with great 
caution and not everyone who came was immediately accepted. Nevertheless, in a 


2811. p.61] See the list in Tab. II, pp. 233—235. 
'29 12. p.61] So also per Dinaw. p. 245. Duhni (Tab. II, p. 228) mistakenly reports “Ibn Awsaja”. 
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short time thousands paid homage to Muslim or his confidants. Abu Thumama al- 
Sa‘idi amassed money and weapons. Everything went so well that Muslim sent 
Husayn the message that he should come. 


Governor of Kufa, on arrival of Muslim, was the Ansari Nu‘man b. Bashir. He 
became aware that something was going on, but was afraid to take preventive 
measures on mere suspicion; for him God-fearing went before his ministerial duty. 
When caliph Yazid became aware of his behavior, he replaced him, on the advice of 
Serjius, with the less scrupulous Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad of Basra.!'°°! He hurried on the 
shortest route through the desert to Kufa, with only a few companions.!!3") With his 
black turban and veiled mouth, he was first thought to be Husayn, whose arrival was 
expected.!!37] When he made himself known, the castle was readily handed over to 
him. He immediately introduced himself in the mosque and gave a short speech. He 
obliged every arift'?3! to tell him of all strangers in his district, [p.62] or whether there 
was no stranger in it: otherwise they would be crucified in front of the entrance of 
their houses and the people of their districts would be deprived of the pension and 
banished from Kufa. 


He had already received authentic information of Husayn’s intentions from an 
intercepted letter in Basra; he does not seem to have known anything of Muslim’s 
presence in Kufa,!’*4! or at least not the place of his stay. Unknowingly, he ventured 
into the lion’s den; into the house of Hani b. Urwa, to pay a visit to the sick; his life 
hung on a hair.!'°>! The arifS reported nothing; only a spy got him on the track, not a 
full-citizen, but a mawla named Ma‘qil. He managed to infiltrate the Shi'ite Ibn 
Awsaja; he showed him 3,000 dirhams, which he had collected for the party and 
would like to deliver to the right place. By Ibn Awsaja he was introduced to Muslim 
and allowed to give the oath of allegiance. From then on he was always around him, 
hearing and seeing everything that happened in the attic of Hani b. Urwa, and 
delivering it to Ubayd Allah. 


Ubayd Allah now had Hani fetched by two nobles, who were friends with him, under 
the pretext that he had not been seen for so long. As soon as he appeared, he asked 


130 (3. p.61] Awana at Tab. II, pp. 239—240. 

'31[4. p.61] Dressed up, per Umar b. Shabba Tab. II, p. 243. 

132.15. p.61] According to Abu Mikhnaf, he was angry about it. According to Umar b. Shabba, he took it off. 
'33 16. p.61] This is the name of the head of the smallest military units and civil districts. 

13411. p.62] The information about this is doubtful. 

'35 [2. p.62] Tab. II, pp. 244, 246ff. (see Tab. II, pp. 44, 53f. [Wellhausen skipped Sharik variant, but gives 
here ref. for Sharik’s past it seems ;)]). Dinaw. pp. 248f. 
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him to speak up.!'°°! Hani gave up the denial when confronted with the spy and 
promised to send his guest away. But he did not want to hand-over him, and when 
Ubayd Allalh threatened to kill him, he said: “Then the swords of the Madhij would 
be flashing around your house!” In response, he struck him in the face with his staff 
so that the blood flowed. Hani reached for the sword of a guard standing next to him, 
but was seized and imprisoned. In the meantime the Madhi really had appeared in 
front of the castle; they shouted: ““We do not want to break the peace; we only heard 
that our brother is in mortal danger.” They were reassured by the assurance of the 
cowardly gadi Shurayh that Hani was still alive; they thanked God, and left as if all 
was well. 


However, the danger for Ubayd Allah was not averted. On the news of Hani’s arrest, 
Muslim decided not to wait any longer. With the followers, whom he was able to 
gather in a hurry,!!>7! he came out the same [p.63] day and occupied the market area. 
Ubayd Allah had just enough time to leave the mosque, where he was holding the 
prayer service, to secure himself in the adjoining castle. He had only a few freedmen 
and thirty guards at his disposal. But he also had the ashraf, twenty of the most 
distinguished Kufans, with him; they were under his control, although some were 
zealous Shi‘ites and had participated in the calling of Husayn.!!3*! They were tasked 
to reproach the crowd for the evil consequences of their actions and persuade them to 
turn back. The women also brought their relatives back: “You have no business here 
and will not be missed here”. By the evening, the crowd had gone and Muslim was 
completely alone. He was wandering around because he did not know the 
complicated streets of Kufa. He was finally taken in by a widow living in the district 
of Banu Jabala (from Kinda) who was standing at the door waiting for her son. 


When night fell it was very quiet in the market; Ubayd Allah commanded the ashraf 
to see if the air was clear. They climbed onto the colonnades running around the 
mosque and from the upper openings shone down by lowering lamps. There was no 
one left. Then he too dared to descend from the castle into the mosque and ordered 


136 [3, p.62] According to Umar b. Shabba (Tab. II, p. 245), Ubayd Allah reproached him: “My father killed 
all the Shi'ites when he arrived in Kufa, except Hujr and your father; you thank him like that now?” Hani 
replied: “I do not want to forget the favor; you and your family are safe!” “What?”, said Ubayd Allah’s 
freedman Mihran, “this slave of a weaver (= Yemenite) will give you protection in your own territory?” He 
grabbed his two beautifully twisted curls and Ubayd Allah ruthlessly beat his face with a stick. The idea of 
Ziyad as the killer of all Kufan Shi‘ites is enough to pass judgment on this report. See Tab. II, p. 284. 

'37 [4. p.62] According to the untrustworthy report of Harun b. Muslim (Tab. II, p. 272), the well-known 
Qurayshite Babba and the even more well-known Thaqafite Mukhtar were among them. 

138 T1. p.63] One of them, the Qaysite (Fazarite) Asma b. Kharija was his father-in-law and pro-government. 
For more on him, see the index to Kitab al-Aghani. 
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that everyone should be present at the late evening prayer. The Kufans also came in 
large numbers, were organized as an army and kept in place at night. The police force 
was completely mobilized and had to occupy all the street exits in order to search the 
individual quarters the next morning. At dawn, however, Muslim’s hide-out was 
reported by the son of the widow to the head of the Kinda, Muhammad b. Ash‘ath, 
and the latter forwarded it to the governor. Ibn al-Ash‘ath was ordered to bring him 
immediately; some policemen and 60—70 Qaysites were also sent with him, for the 
Yemenites would never have found the person they were supposed to look for. After 
vigorous resistance — they wanted to catch him alive — Muslim surrendered to Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath. His sword was seized and he was taken away on a mule. When he entered 
into the castle, he demanded to drink; no one dared to fulfill his request, until at last a 
Qurayshite took pity. After a sharp exchange with Ubayd Allah, he received his death 
sentence. Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqas, the son of one of the earliest comrades of 
Muhammad, received his will only after the governor’s persuasion. He was then led 
to pinnacle of the castle and beheaded there by a Persian police soldier whom he had 
wounded during the fight. His trunk was thrown down into the place which became a 
butcher market in later times. 


Then it was Hani’s turn, and the intercession of ashraf did not help him. With his 
hands tied behind his back, he was led to the market. He called his tribe, but nobody 
heard. Then he broke the handcuffs and looked for [p.64] a weapon, but in vain. He 
did not want to stretch out his neck: “Should I even help you in killing me?” 
Eventually he fell under the swipe of a Turkish freedman. One or two others were 
executed in the quarters of their tribes, in defiance of the latter. The heads of the two 
chief culprits were sent by Ubayd Allah to the caliph Yazid, with a short letter that he 
had written himself, since he did not like the long and elegant letter that his scribe 
Amr b. Nafi, who wanted to present the verbose Persian style, had written. Yazid 
approved his behavior, except that he should not have killed anyone who had not 
taken up arms against him. 


About a month before his death, Muslim had written to Husayn to come. On the same 
day that Muslim rose in Kufa, Husayn was said to have departed from Mecca, on 8 
Dhu al-Hijja 60."°9! The upcoming event was eagerly awaited. The pious son of the 


'39T1. p.64] 9 September 680. So per Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, pp. 271, 272, 275, 289 (the variant at p. 271 to 
be corrected per Mas‘udi 5, p. 142). Tuesday is given as the day of the week. 8 Dhu al-Hijja was certainly 
not a Tuesday, but probably 3 Dhu al-Hijja was, as Dinawari, p. 256, states. Meanwhile, the day of Tarwiya, 
i.e. the 8th, seems to be certain, at least for Husayn’s departure. The days of the week given also do not 
match the later dates from the month of Muharram 61, which are certainly correct. Muslim stayed in Kufa for 
about 1.5—2 months. 
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old pagan Amr b. al-As went so far as to make predictions about it. While Ibn al- 
Zubayr wished to rid himself of the prophet’s grandson from Mecca,!'*°! those who 
wished him well advised him against it. He did not listen to them, though, and went 
on his way. His nearest relatives followed him with women and children, also the 
sons of Abd Allah b. Ja‘far, but no Abbasids did. In Tan‘im he intercepted a caravan 
going to the caliph; the camels came to his advantage. He then took the Kufa-bound 
route and traveled to Zubala via Dhat Irq, Hajir in the Wadi Dhu al-Rumma, Zarud 
and Tha'‘labiyya. A few Kufans returning home from the hajj joined him; they did so 
only reluctantly at his request, but then they stayed with him faithfully. Some of the 
Bedouins at the watering sites where he camped followed him. He thought of being 
received in Kufa with open arms; he did not know anything about the sad fate of 
Muslim yet. The first news came to him in Tha‘labiyya; he would gladly have turned 
back if the dead man’s brothers, who had the duty of revenge, had permitted it. In 
Zubala he received a new bad news. A messenger of his, through whom he had 
wanted to be announced in Kufa, was arrested by Husayn b. Tamim,!!*!! who was 
posted in Qadistyya. The messenger was then forwarded to the governor and was 
thrown down from the castle on governor’s orders, because he did not want to curse 
his master [Husayn]. On this message he allowed his companions to [p.65] disperse; 
the Bedouins made use of it. He himself went with those who remained faithful to 
him, over Batn Aqaba and Sharaf to the watering place Dhu Husam, where he pitched 
his tents, covered in the back by the terrain. 


There the way was blocked by Kufan riders, who were sent under the Tamimite Hurr 
b. Yazid from Qadistyya. They approached to him with respect and performed the 
prayer behind him. He presented to them the letters he had received from Kufa, two 
bags full; however, they declared that they had no part in it. He now wanted to return 
back to Medina. Hurr could not allow him that, but he had no orders to attack him 
either. So he suggested that Husayn take a route that would lead him neither to 
Medina nor to Kufa until Hurr had received further instructions from the governor, to 
whom he wanted to report. Husayn accordingly took the direction west of Udhayb 
and Qadisiyya. Hurr held his side steadily, but did not prevent some faithful Kufan 
Shi'ites from joining him. They told him that the ashraf were won over by the 
government, and the rest of the Kufans were with him with their hearts, but would 
fight him with their swords. 


140 12. p.64] This contributed to the angry hatred between Zubayrids and Alids, whose origins go back even 
further. 

'41 13. p.64] He is sometimes confused with the Syrian Husayn b. Numayr, not just by modern historians, but 
by old writers too; see. e.g. Tab. II, p. 409, and Dinaw. p. 256. Qadisiyya blocked access to Kufa from the 
Arabian side. 
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Via Udhayb al-Hijanat and Qasr Bani Mugatil the journey continued to Ninawa on 
the Euphrates. There Hurr received instructions from Ubayd Allah to give Husayn no 
rest and not to let him camp near a castle or water; he acted accordingly. Husayn was 
not allowed to settle in Ninawa or Ghadiriyya or Shafayya. He did not follow the 
advice to attack the few riders under Hurr as he did not want to start. “You only have 
to go to that village on the Euphrates, then the others will start!” But the village was 
called Aqr; the unfortunate name frightened him off. He remained in a waterless 
place not far from the Euphrates, in the plain of Karbala.!!*7! It was according to 
Tabari (II, p. 308), Thursday 2 Muharram 61 (Tuesday 2 October 680). 


The next morning came Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqas on the scene, with 4,000 Kufans. 
The province of Ray was assigned to him by Ubayd Allah so that he could fight the 
Daylam in Dastaba. For this purpose he had gathered the army. But now he was 
commissioned to overpower Husayn first. He reluctantly obeyed, not to lose his 
province. However, he was in no hurry to get the job done. First he wanted to ask 
Husayn what he really wanted; only with difficulty did he find a messenger, since 
most of the respected men in his army had previously written letters to Husayn, and 
were therefore ashamed to face him. Husayn said he had been called by the Kufans, 
but as the Kufans had changed their minds, he asked to be allowed to return.!'*?! 
Umar transmitted that to the governor. He [p.66] answered that Husayn must pay 
oath of allegiance to Yazid and surrender, otherwise force should be used against him 
without delay. If Umar was to refuse doing so, he had to transfer the command to the 
Qaysite Shamir b. Dhi al-Jawshan,!'“4! the bearer of the answer. 


On the evening of the 9 Muharram,|!!4°! Umar made the preparations to attack. Husayn 
was left alone during the night; none of his companions used the time to flee, 
although he urged them to do so, for only he was sought. He made his will, and, to 
the horror of the women, had his sword repaired and made arrangements to secure 
himself against a rear attack.!'*°! He spent the rest of the night in prayer. The enemies 
stood in front of his tents; there was exchange of arguments from both sides. 


'2 1]. p.65] Strangely enough, the name is not mentioned here by Abu Mikhnaf. See Tab. II, pp. 546, 1710. 
'43 [2. p.65] According to Duhni (Tab. II, p. 282), Husayn either wanted to return to Medina or fight the 
pagans on the border or be sent to the caliph. But according to Abu Mikhnaf (Tab. I, p. 314), it is erroneous 
that he put forth these proposals to be chosen from. 

'44 11. p.66] About his family tree cf. Tab. I, p. 3305. Dinaw. p. 267. 

'45 12. p.66] Supposedly Thursday or Friday; actually Tuesday. 

'46 13. p.66] According to Duhni (Tab. II, p. 283), he was covered on the back by reeds. 
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On the 10 Muharram 61, Wednesday''*”! 10 October 680, after the morning prayer, 
the parties took up position. On Husayn’s side were some 70 men, including his 18 
cousins, with 32 horses.!'4%! It strengthened his heart that in the afternoon Hurr b. 
Yazid swung over to him to die for him, and thereby make up for his earlier behavior. 
Speeches preceded the fight, and Husayn delivered a speech, atop a camel, to the 
enemies. An arrow, that did not wound him, put an end to his speech. The arrow 
shooting was followed by sword battles. Husayn’s departing men bid farewell to him 
to meet again in Paradise, as they went one after the other in the last fight; they had 
no other goal than to die before his eyes. He sat in front of the largest tent which 
housed the lamenting women and children, and watched fighting from there. His 
cousins, too, seem to have behaved as spectators until the others spilled their blood 
and then the turn came to them; they were all cut down. Nobody dared to approach 
the prophet’s grandson, however, until Shamir put an end to the hesitation. He was 
the leader of the attack, if there is any question of leadership at all. He managed to 
separate Husayn from the tent which contained the women and children and was 
considered inviolable. Now several men fell upon him and struck him down with 33 
stabs and 34 blows. Afterwards, none or everyone wanted to be the murderer, 
depending on the situation. Then the corpse was stripped; one took the pants, another 
took the shirt, the silk burnous, the shoes and the sword — Husayn wore a ceremonial 
suit instead of an armor. The clothes of the women in the tent are said to have been 
torn off as well; what was to be looted was looted. It was only when Umar b. Sa‘d 
came in that the activity stopped. [p.67] The jinn brought the news to Medina; it was 
known there before the messenger came [this refers to the tradition that the jinns of 
the House of Umm Salama were the first to announce the incident there]. 


The bodies of the martyrs of Karbala were buried in Ghadiriyya, their heads cut off 
and taken to Kufa. Ubayd Allah sent them to the caliph in Damascus. Besides Shamir, 
the noblest Yemenites were also sent; Qays b. Ash‘ath al-Kindi, Amr b. Hajjaj al- 
Zubaydi, Azra b. Qays al-Hamdani (Tab. II, p. 370). Yazid was pleased to be able to 
poke around in Husayn’s mouth with his staff.''4?! But he was chivalrous and 
compassionate towards the captive women and children. He also treated Husayn’s 
son Ali, who had been spared despite having reached manhood, kindly and earned his 
gratitude. He allowed the family to return to their home; the escort leader was so 


'497 14. p.66] Indicated also Friday or Saturday. 

'48 15. p.66] Slightly larger numbers given by Duhni (Tab. II, p. 281) and Husayn (Tab. II, p. 286) 

'49 T1. p.67] So per Abu Mikhnaf (Tab. II, pp. 370, 383) and Duhni (Tab. II, pp. 282f.). Husayn (Tab. II, p. 
286), who on the other hand attributes the deed to Ubayd Allah, cannot come up against it. A staff was 
usually in the hands of those in power and they did not use it merely as an insignia (Tab. II, pp. 282, 286, 
523). 
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tender and considerate to the ladies that they gave him their bracelets as gift. The 
arrival in Medina aroused loud cry. 


I have followed Abu Mikhnaf in this report. His very detailed account is almost 
completely preserved in Tabari, in the redaction of Ibn al-Kalbi. The additions by the 
latter (from his father, from Awana, and others) are immaterial to the context; only in 
one place does he use an indispensable middle link from Awana (Tab. II, p. 239). The 
parallels and variations that Tabari gives to Abu Mikhnaf do not take up much space. 
Ammar al-Duhni agrees with him throughout; he condenses the individual traditions 
into a short whole; the continuous thread emerges more clearly from his narrative.!°" 
On the other hand, Umar b. Shabba’s account diverges strongly, but his differences 
are not worth much.!'5!! The same applies to the account of Husayn b. Abd al- 
Rahman as well.!°?] Apart from Tabari, Dinawari (pp. 243ff.), and Ya‘qubi (2, pp. 
273ff.), come into consideration, but only because of individual notes or because of 
the verses they communicate. One cannot not believe that one can learn anything 
important from the outspoken Shi'ite Ya‘qubi about an event that was so important 
for his sect. An independent Shi ‘ite tradition which reaches up to the beginning does 
not exist at all; it only begins at an intermediate point and presupposes an older, far 
more unbiased tradition, from which it deviates more and more away. According to 
Fihrist, Ammar al-Duhni was also a Shiite; he still agrees completely with Abu 
Mikhnaf in all essentials. Abu Mikhnaf is the chief authority; he is also recognized as 
such by the counterfeiter, who in his name issued the later legend of Husayn’s 
death.!!3! 


[p.68] This piece is particularly characteristic of his style. My excerpt gives no idea 
of it. Everything is dialogue and scene, although not dramatic. Nothing remains 
anonymous; every messenger, every servant, every henchman, whoever said or did 
something, and even if he was cleaning a sword, is mentioned by name. At first 
glance, one cannot see the forest for the trees, so wide is the detail. Thus, in the 
description of Husayn’s external appearance, it is said that he had a torn shoelace, and 
specifically that of the “left” shoe.!'*4! Countless independent reports are put together, 
which often run in parallel and move the story forward only slowly. Of course, Abu 
Mikhnaf did not gather them all together for the first time; he mentions predecessors 


150 [2.67] Tab. IL, pp. 227, 281. See Tab. I, p. 3434; Fihrist, p. 220. 

'S1. 13. p.67] Tab. II, pp. 242, 273. A comparison of the isnad with that of Tab. II, p. 242, shows that Tab. II, p. 
272, a fragment with missing conclusion, also comes from Umar. 

'52 [4. p.67] Fihrist, p. 192. Harun b. Muslim at Tab. II, p. 272, hardly deserves to be mentioned. 

'53 15. p.67] See Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabische Literatur 1, p. 65. 

'5471_ p.68] “I will never forget that it was the left one”, says the eyewitness. Tab. II, p. 358. 
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and colleagues who have already done so and who have come to a certain consensus 
(Tab. II, p. 314). But he is separated by only one generation from those who 
witnessed the event. The chain of the individual traditions is always very short with 
him, as is the nature of the old genuine isnad — the long chains of later isnad are 
only an upheld pretense, a conventional manner of scriptural scholarship. The 
informant, from whom he gets his information, has got it directly from an eyewitness 
who was there; at least he always refers to such. The eyewitnesses can be divided into 
two groups. Some are those who had sided with Husayn; slaves and other 
escapees.!!>*] But since only a few escaped from this side, the witnesses are for the 
most part those who stood on the opposite side. As narrators, of course, they no 
longer stand in the same place; as a rule, at least, they have regretted their earlier 
behavior.!°°! Then they seek to mitigate their share of the blame or to do themselves 
favor by using the account of their struggle with Husayn to glorify him. One notices 
how lively the conversations about the event in Kufa were and how people blamed 
and apologized to each other (Tab. II, pp. 341, 344 —346). 


Abu Mikhnaf compares the parallel traditions with each other, so that the secondary 
things, because they occur only once, go into background and the main elements, 
because they repeat themselves everywhere, gradually come to the fore. He puts the 
non-parallel ones in a suitable sequence, so that a progressive coherence is created — 
it would not have come by without some selection and tuning. Variants and 
uncertainties are obvious, but no real contradictions in important points. The picture 
as a whole is solid and consistent, not only in terms of facts but also in terms of the 
characters. 


[p.69] The ashraf appear to be only concerned with maintaining their position and 
with the limited interest of their city and their tribes. Although fundamentally hostile 
to the Umayyad government, they still use their influence to keep the tribes in peace. 
Amr b. Hajjaj al-Zubaydi, and especially Muhammad b. Ash‘ath al-Kindi perform the 
role of henchman. Shabath b. Rib‘i of Tamim, in his old age, reaches to the peak of 
adaptability, a trait he acquired in his youth;!'°” after having lured Husayn himself, he 
marches against him into the field. The crowd of the Kufans, however, is not keen to 


‘55 12. p.68] So, for example, the servant Uqba b. Sim‘an, and one of the two Asadites who had joined 
Husayn. Traditions from members of the Alid family are rare and unimportant. 

!56 [3. p.68] Namely Humayd b. Muslim al-Azdi. It is noteworthy that the reporters are mostly not notable 
people; none of the ashraf is among them. 

'57T]. p.69] He began his career as the sexton for the prophetess Sajah, converted to Islam out of necessity, 
vigorously sided against Uthman for Ali, became one of the founders of the Kharijites after Siffin and then 
“fought against” them at Nahrawan, was kept under watch along with other Shi'ite heads by Mu'‘awiya, and 
retreated dry from any affair he had entered into if it threatened to go wrong. 
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work in the hands of the government, but also does not step on the side of its 
opponents. Even those who have written letters to Husayn and sworn allegiance, 
abandon his predecessor and do not lift a hand for himself; they only watch his end 
from afar and cry. Only a few venture out to share his fate, e.g. Ibn Abu Thumama, 
the treasurer, and Ibn Awsaja. For the rest, those who die for him met him 
accidentally, or are driven to him by human indignation at the last hour, although they 
have nothing to do with him and are not from his party at all. The contrast between 
the obliged ones who do nothing and those who are not obliged but put the former to 
shame is strongly emphasized and occasionally dramatically portrayed.!!>*! It is worth 
noting that not only the Quraysh, but also the Ansar keep away from Husayn. No one 
left with him from Medina, and there were only a few of them among the Shi ‘ites in 
Kufa. The uprising in Medina in the year 63 was not undertaken for the Alids, and Ali 
b. Husayn kept himself out of it. 


Contrasting to these cowardly and disloyal stand the outspoken opponents of the 
Shi'a—the officials and supporters of the Umayyad government. The opposition is 
not about religious beliefs,!'°’! but about the practical question: should one obey the 
government or rise up against it with Husayn? The tradition does not deny that the 
“people of obedience” [Umayyad supporters] considered their conduct right, but it is 
still condemned and reasons for it are not put forth. The partisan tendency, however, 
manifests itself more through rhetorical means and easily recognizable devices than 
through obscuring and falsifying the facts. This distinguishes the old [p.70] tradition, 
as it exists in Abu Mikhnaf, much to its advantage, from that of the later period. 
Although it already contains all sorts of fictions, it does not conceal the material from 
which we can make an independent judgment about the black sheep. Umar b. Sa‘d 
has scruples about his actions against Husayn, therefore he is treated mildly. On the 
other hand, we find him unpleasant because he overcomes his misgivings so as not to 
lose the promised province. Shamir has no scruples, considers the pretender to be a 
rebel, and resolutely attacks him; therefore there is a bias against him that we are not 
obliged to share. However, in Abu Mikhnaf he is not yet a grotesque violent madman 
and no real heathen full of hatred for the prophet’s house.!!®! He respects, for 
example, the sanctity of the tent and does not attack Husayn until he has separated 
him from the tent. The most unsympathetic portrayal in Abu Mikhnaf is actually that 


'58 (2. p.69] Between Zuhayr b. Qayn and Azra b. Qays (Tab. II, pp. 318f.). 

159 [3. p.69] A certain privilege of the house of the prophet over all other Arab families is generally 
recognized (Tab. II, pp. 331, 342, 350). The name “Old Believers”, which A. Miiller prefers to use, makes no 
sense for this period. See 556, 4, where the Shi ‘ites call their opponents their coreligionists. 

16011. p.70] A. Miiller 1, p. 363. At Siffin, Shamir had bravely fought for Ali and against Mu‘awiya (Tab. I, p. 
3305). 
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of Ubayd Allah, but that portrayal actually wins him our sympathy; he can hardly be 
granted greater praise. The governor compels even the reluctant to serve him; with 
little means, but with a clear view and a firm hand, he knows how to solve the 
difficult task that was set for him on an unfamiliar, burning ground. He does his duty 
and by no means crosses the limit. At most, one can blame him for hitting Hani in the 
face in anger. It was not him, but Yazid, who committed the brutality of Husayn’s 
severed head. This is probably treated too well in the tradition. If the killing of 
Husayn was a crime, he had the principal blame for it for he had sent Ubayd Allah to 
Kufa to take strict measures. He felt the outcome was too good and he was happy 
about it at first; later, when he was angry with his servant (Tab. II, pp. 435f.), he 
made use of the privilege of the ruler to shift the odtum away from him to his tools. 
Of course, he cannot be reproached for his intentional kindness towards the survivors 
of Husayn, even if it was clever and did not come from the heart. 


Decisive for the assessment of all persons is their opinion on Husayn. He is the focus 
and attracts everyone’s attention. Nothing is ignored as far as he is concerned; the 
small features lend his image pathos. He is the subject of numerous speeches, he is 
preached about and preached himself. One is not left wondering about the ending of 
these speeches: “Amen, Amen!” (Tab. II, p. 353) [i.e. even the trivia like someone 
saying amen are included in the narrative]. Miracles, curses, dreams, prophecies and 
other spiritual ingredients spice up the narrative about him; anticipating the future, it 
also reports how heaven subsequently punished the murderers of the righteous man. 
With all this, the impression of the hero’s utter nullity remains. Like an earthen pot, 
he bumps into the iron Ubayd Allah. Like the Messiah, he sets out on a paved path to 
have the kingdom of the world laid [p.71] at his feet. He reaches out to the moon like 
a child. He makes the greatest demands and does not do the slightest thing himself; 
the others should do everything. In fact, nobody trusts him with anything; only the 
desperate ones bring the skin to the market for him. As soon as he encounters 
resistance, it is over with him; he wants to go back when it is too late, then watches 
his followers fall in battle for him and saves himself until the very end. The death of 
Uthman is a tragedy, that of Husayn a melodrama. But his personal defects disappear 
before the fact that the blood of the prophet flows in his veins, that he belongs to the 
holy family (ahl al-bayt). He does not need to make an effort, he has it in him. The 
lack of moral qualities is more than compensated by the quasi-physical holiness that 
is in his flesh and blood. This gives his character its meaning!!*!! and his story the 
character of the Islamic passion story. His martyrdom opened a new epoch for the 


‘6111, p.71] The expression hadi mahdi already occurs from him (Tab. II, p. 350); nafs al-zakiyya, as at Tab. 
II, p. 319, is used generally. But also see Agh. 7, p. 7. 
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Shi'a; they were far more concerned about his martyrdom than his father’s, who was 
not the son of the prophet’s daughter. There are events that have an enormous impact, 
not by themselves or through their immediate consequences, but through the memory 
in the hearts of the people. 


2.3 [Penitents | 

Those Kufans who had lured Husayn into the swamp and then had abandoned him 
were struck with conscience as they saw the consequences of their actions. They felt 
the need to give God satisfaction, to compensate their denial by self-sacrifice; they 
called themselves “the repentants” or “the penitents”. They made the first attempt at a 
formal organization now. Soon after Husayn’s death, they formed an association; 
about a hundred men were involved, none of whom were under sixty. They were, as 
such, driven not by passion but by religious conscience. Their shaykh was the 
Khuzite Sulayman b. Surad, another of the prophet’s companions,''! who had 
formerly been at the head of the zealous Shi'ites and had played an outstanding role 
in summoning Husayn. Next to him, they had four other heads, from the tribes of 
Fazara, Azd, Bakr and Bajila.!!©! Every Friday they gathered in Sulayman’s house 
and always heard the same speech from him: “Do it, like the old Israelites, after they 
cast and worshiped the golden calf! When Moses said to them, ‘You have sinned 
severely, atone through death!’ they patiently stretched out their necks and offered 
themselves to the knife, realizing that this was the only way they could free 
themselves from their guilt. So you too; prepare for death, sharpen your swords and 
lances and procure war equipment and horses”. 


[p.72] Until Yazid’s death, the movement remained secret, only afterwards did it 
spread. At that time the Kufans renounced Ubayd Allah, who resided in Basra, and 
expelled his permanent representative in their city, the Qurayshite Amr b. Hurayth. 
The instigators were not the Shi'ites but the ashraf, headed by Yazid b. Ruwaym al- 
Shaybani, who gained considerable prestige. During the interregnum, Umar b. Sa‘d 
was at first made provisional Emir, and then another Qurayshite. In the meantime Ibn 
al-Zubayr achieved universal recognition in Iraq; the ashraf of Kufa also held him as 
caliph, although they were not attached to him by heart (Tab. II, p. 531). He sent 
Ansari Abd Allah b. Yazid as a governor to Kufa, who arrived on Friday 22 Ramadan 
64 (13 May 684; Tab. II, p. 509). 


This transformation was favorable to the Shi'ites, although they hated Ibn al-Zubayr, 
who had taken refuge in the legacy of Husayn. They were now bold and campaigned 


162 12. p.71] The name Sulayman, however, speaks against it. 
'63 13. p.71] So none of the heads was from the Yaman proper (Hamdan, Madhij, Kinda). 
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in wider circles. They had the sympathies of the masses on their side, although the 
ashraf did not want to know anything about them (Tab. II, p. 531). The ashraf, in 
their position of responsibility, only ever had their eyes on turning away all 
adventures from Kufa and all danger from themselves. Among the propagandists!!! 
Ubayd Allah b. Abd Allah al-Murri was prominent; it did not annoy him to repeat 
himself over and over again in order to make the listeners more certain. “The only 
way to seek forgiveness from God is to plunge into battle, even if we perish in it; the 
dead are better off than us living, for we are tormented by our guilt”. The followers 
multiplied; around 16,000 men, who were no outright party members, are said to have 
committed to moving out. Correspondence was also established with Mada’in and 
Basra. There was also no delay in bringing money and weapons together. 


The slogan was: “Revenge for Husayn!” A practical goal was not set; one wavered 
how one should sell his life. The best option would have been to seize the city of 
Kufa itself and expel the ashraf, who, by their submission to the powerful, bore the 
main blame for Husayn’s doom and were now in a state of great fear. That is what 
most Shiites wanted, but Sulayman was against it; one should not turn these 
influential people against oneself. He persuaded them to turn against the real enemies 
and sinners, that is the Umayyad government, and especially against Ubayd Allah b. 
Ziyad, who had gone to Syria and was then in the field (year 65) with a large Syrian 
army, to reconquer Mesopotamia for Marwan. The clever gentleness of the Kufan 
governor, Abd Allah b. Yazid, contributed a great deal to this decision. The ashraf 
asked him to intervene against the Shi'ites. But he said: “They should just come out 
openly and I will support them against their enemy, who is also ours; it is Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad, who is only a day’s journey from the [p.73] bridge at Manby. I think 
it would be better to fight him than to start a civil war in Kufa and thereby work into 
his hands.” The Shi‘ites could now openly carry on their armament against Ibn Ziyad. 
They all decided to gather at the mustering place at Nukhayla (near Kufa) by 1 Rabi 
II 65 (15 November 684) and also summoned their party comrades in Mada’‘in and 
Basra. However, their agreement with the governor did not go so far that they would 
accept his suggestion to establish with him and the Kufan tribal chiefs a united front 
against the Syrians. 


Of the 16,000 men who had promised, only 4,000 appeared by appointment in 
Nukhayla; they were still enough for slaughter. Among them were Arabs of all tribes, 
some Qur’an readers too, but no mawali. Although partly without means, they were 


16471. p.72] From then on, these propagandists (da ‘) became a particularly characteristic feature of the Shi‘a. 
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still all mounted and well equipped. On Friday 5 Rabi II 65 (Saturdayl'®! 19 
November 684), they left for Karbala. There they dwelt twenty-four hours on the 
grave of Husayn, weeping and confessing their guilt and making vows; the crush at 
the grave was worse than that at the black stone of Mecca.!!°! Then they went up the 
Euphrates via Hassasa, Anbar, Sanduda (or Sadud), Qayyara, and Hit to Qarqisiya. 
Zufar b. Harith, who defied the Umayyad rule in Qarqisiya at the head of the Qays, 
opened a cheap market for them, informed them of the movements of Ubayd Allah, 
who was now in Raqqa, and advised them to move up the Khabur river to Resayna 
and wait for the Syrians there in a sheltered position.!'°7! They followed his advice 
and camped west of Resayna, with the city covering their back. They were able to 
rest there for five days before being attacked by two of the five Syrian army corps. 
The battle began on Wednesday 22 Jumada I 65 (4 January 685) and lasted until 
Friday.!'°8! The Shi‘ites, who resisted like the lions, were finally slaughtered by 
arrow-shots. The few who escaped felt guilty, as if they had missed their goal. They 
were not pursued on the retreat; on the way they met their brothers of Basra and 
Mada’in, who had missed the connection at the right time and now came after it was 
too late. They cried together and then went their own way. 


It was more guilt than revenge which drove these Shi'ites into battle and death. If 
they had spent half the zeal for [p.74] the living Husayn as for the dead, the matter 
might have been different. The narrator of the “Penitents” is Abu Mikhnaf, his chief 
informant again Humayd b. Muslim al-Azdi, who had from a murderer of Husayn 
turned into his zealous follower; his poetical witness is A‘’sha of Hamdan (Tab. II, pp. 
572ff.). A large space is taken up by the speeches that were transmitted orally. On 
one occasion it is said that the witness forgot the learned beginning of a speech by 
Sulayman; twice it is said that the reporter had heard a propagandist’s sermon so 
often that he had memorized it. The text of one account is given from the memory of 
a man who had read and memorized the original at the time of caliph Sulayman. 


165 T1. p.73] Starts on the evening of the previous day. 

166 12. p.73] This cult of martyrdom is therefore of Arab and not Persian origin. 

'67 [3. p.73] The land route from Syria to Iraq goes across the Euphrates, at Manbij or Raqqa, and then via 
Resayna (Ayn al-Warda) to the Tigris (Tab. II, pp. 554, 783). The water route goes from Anbar through the 
Nahr Malka to Mada ‘in. 

168 [4. p.73] According to Tab. II, p. 576, the battle falls in Rabi II, and Mukhtar’s statement (Tab. II, p. 569), 
that it will take more than ten days but less than a month for Sulayman to be destroyed, concurs with it. But 
the exact dates of Abu Mikhnaf deserve preference because the Shi'ites kept their martyr days in good 
memory. 
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2.4 [Mukhtar] 

The sinking of Sulayman and his band at Resayna precipitated a decisive turn in the 
internal history of the Shi'ites, and the one who brought about this turn was Mukhtar 
b. Abi Ubayd, a Thaqafite like Mughira, Ziyad, Ubayd Allah and Hajjaj, and a man 
no less than any of these, albeit very different in nature.!'°! He was of good family: 
his father commanded at Buwayb (Nukhayla) against the Persians and fell in this 
unfortunate battle; his brother-in-law was Abd Allah, the most respected son of the 
caliph Umar, and his father-in-law was the equally respected Nu'man b. Bashir al- 
Ansari. He had a house in Kufa and an estate nearby. His past is obscure.!'”"! It was 
not until he reached the age of sixty that he emerged as an avid Shi'ite. When things 
were about to start in Kufa after Mu'awiya’s death, he came there with his mawali 
from his estate in Khutarniya. He took Muslim b. Agil in and subsequently 
participated in his premature uprising.''7"! With a black eye, in the truest sense of the 
word, he escaped the hands of Ubayd Allah through the intercession of good friends, 
but was expelled from Kufa.!'77! 


He now went to the Hejaz. On the way, at Wagqisa, he met Ibn Irq!'”3! and told him 
that Ubayd Allah had struck him in the eye and said: “God shall kill me if I do not 
chop him up limb by limb! You will soon hear from me. I will kill for Husayn as 
many people as Nebuchadnezzar killed for John the Baptist.” Seeing what a startling 
impression his confidence made on Ibn Irq, he added: “Mark my words!” He asked 
him about Ibn al-Zubayr and was told that [p.75] he had not yet come into open, but 
would certainly do so when he felt strong enough. Then he went to Ibn al-Zubayr, 
asked him to publicly accept the homage and offered him his support. But he did that 
so loudly that Ibn al-Zubayr let him go, out of anger that his secrecy was not 
respected. Now he disappeared from Mecca for a long time,!'”4! until he suddenly 
reappeared there and deliberately showed up in the mosque. Now he was treated 
better by Ibn al-Zubayr. He fought bravely in early 64 against the Syrians, alongside 
the Khawarij of Yamama. 


169 T1. p.74] Van Gelder deals with him in a detailed and very worthy dissertation, Leiden 1888 (Brill). 

170 12. p.74] According to Tab. II, p. 3 (also p. 520), he suggested to his uncle, who was governor in Mada in, 
to seize Hasan and hand him over to Mu‘awiya. On the other hand, per Tab. II, p. 134, he declined Ziyad’s 
request to sign the indictment against Hujr. The story at Tab. II, pp. 746—748 does not deserve refutation. 

"1 13. p.74] Tab. Il, pp. 272, 520ff. 

'72 TA. p.74] Tab. II, p. 522. Cf. Tab. II, pp. 536f., 600. 


"3 [5. p.74] The man is cosidered well-known, but I cannot find out anything about him. 
4 1]. p.75] He now gave a guest appearance in his hometown Ta if (Tab. II, p. 526). Van Gelder (p. 29) 
suspects that at that time he established connections with Ibn al-Hanafiyya in Medina. 
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In Mecca, however, he did not find his desire. After the expulsion of Ubayd Allah 
from Iraq, his eye turned back to Kufa. Anyone who came from there, he inquired 
them about the situation there. He learned that the Kufans had paid homage to Ibn al- 
Zubayr, but many were Shi ite-minded, and if they had the right man as their leader, 
they would enable him to conquer the world. Then he exclaimed: “I am the man; I am 
the shepherd for the sheep, who have no shepherd!” He was undeterred by pious 
warnings about civil war and the Last Judgment; he displayed a remarkable certainty 
of victory. 


Five months and a few days after the death of Yazid, he set off for Kufa. After 
arriving in the suburb of Hira, he washed himself and put on magnificent clothes. 
Accompanied by two Kindites who had joined him, he then rode through the streets 
of Kufa to the mosque, greeting everyone with the words: “I announce victory and 
salvation to you!” It was at the time of the Friday prayer on 15 Ramadan 64 (6 May 
684). After the end of the main prayer, he remained for hours by a column standing in 
prayer and thereby drew eyes on himself. 


He intended to become the leader of the Shi'ites. However, despite some success, he 
could not quite stand up to Sulayman b. Surad. Sulayman rid Mukhtar of himself by 
his ill-fated campaign against the Syrians. Mukhtar was able to take over the 
inheritance with a clear conscience, for he had advised against the enterprise whose 
failure he clearly foresaw and proclaimed in a prophetic speech. He now took over 
the matter in a proper way; he first wanted to bring Kufa into his own hand and 
directed the movement of the Shi'a to this goal. The ashraf felt threatened and 
informed the governor Abd Allah b. Yazid of the activities of the dangerous man. He 
was arrested before the battle of Ras al-Ayn. To the survivors of that defeat, he wrote 
a letter from the prison saying, “Sulayman was not the right one, I am the one. I, I, I!” 
They wanted to release him from the prison, but he said that it was unnecessary as he 
would come out as soon as possible. [p.76] He was indeed released on the 
intercession of his brother-in-law Abd Allah b. Umar. He made fun of the oath that he 
had to take, with heavy fine (kaffara) in the case of violation, to not to act against the 
current Kufan government; he would rather pay the fine and give up all his 
possessions, rather than relinquish claim to rule. However, he did not even need to 
break his oath, for on Thursday 24 Ramadan 65 (14 May 685) a new governor came 
to Kufa to whom he had not sworn anything; the Qurayshite Abd Allah b. Muti, a 
zealous partisan of Ibn al-Zubayr (Agh. 13, pp. 168f.). 


He was to keep the reins on Kufa tighter than his mild predecessor had done. He used 
the next opportunity to present his program from the pulpit: “I am commissioned to 
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collect the tribute (the fay) due to you from the tributary subjects, to pay your 
pensions from it, and to send the surplus with your consent to the caliph in Mecca; so 
be sensible now and hold your fools back; otherwise you yourselves will be 
responsible for the consequences”. But he had touched a sore spot, for the Kufans, 
without exception, did not agree with the surplus of the Fay being sent away, but 
demanded that it be left in place and distributed: it was to be done in accordance with 
the example of Ali, during whose time their city had been the seat of the caliphate 
and possessor of the central treasury, not by the example of Umar, and certainly not 
by the example of Uthman. Immediately, loud opposition from a Shi'ite emerged in 
the mosque, who used the occasion to remind the people of the popular autonomy of 
Kufa at the time of Ali. Embarrassed, the governor gave up and promised the best. 
The police chief Iyas b. Mudarib al-Ijli, who was familiar with the situation, drew his 
attention to the symptomatic significance of the incident; the cheeky screamer 
belonged to the intimate circle of Mukhtar, who must be preempted for he was on the 
verge of acting. Mukhtar was now summoned, but warned by the messenger, who 
was his countryman, he apologized saying he was ill, and continued unhindered his 
preparations to revolt at the beginning of the new year, 66. However, it was not going 
as fast as he had thought. 


In Medina lived a son of Ali named Muhammad, who came not from the daughter of 
the prophet, but from a woman of the Hanifa tribe!!! and was called Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya after her. Mukhtar appeared in his name and propagandized him as the true 
theocratic ruler; he called him the mahdi, the Messiah. He declared himself to be his 
authorized representative (amin) and agent (wazir). Some Shi ‘ites had doubts whether 
it was true, and they went to Medina for reassurance. Ibn al-Hanafiyya said he was 
satisfied with everyone by whom God freed the Alids from their enemies.!!’°! This 
evasive answer was enough for the gullible; after a month they came back and gave 
Mukhtar the news. [p.77] He felt relieved from serious anxiety, summoned a meeting 
at once, boasted about himself and shamed the doubters. 


But he still had to win over another man in Kufa itself, without whose support the 
chiefs of the Shi'a did not expect any success against the ashraf and the governor. It 
was Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, the head of the Nakha tribe of Madhi, an energetic, 
intelligent, and independent man. Loyal to the cause of Ali like his father, he was also 
in contact with Ibn al-Hanafiyya, but so far had not been devoted to the specific 
Shi‘ism as it had developed recently. He had neither joined Sulayman b. Surad nor 


"5 11. p.76] Her name was Khawla (Agh. 7, p. 4). Another Khawla, from Fazara, had married Hasan b. Ali 
(Agh. 11, p. 36). 
"76 12. p.76] Van Gelder’s assumption (p. 75, n. 1) is therefore unlikely. 
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did he want anything to do with Mukhtar. The attempts to sway him did not succeed. 
At last he was presented with a letter in which Ibn al-Hanafiyya himself asked him to 
recognize Mukhtar. He was offended that Ibn al-Hanafiyya called himself the mahdi 
in the letter, which he usually did not do. Meanwhile the bearers, Mukhtar himself 
and some ten others, stood up for authenticity. Only two caught his eye because of 
their reticence; the great legal scholar and traditionist Amir al-Sha‘bi and his father 
Sharahil. He took Amir aside and asked if he mistrusted the authenticity of the 
witnesses. “God forbid”, said he, “they are the noblest Qur'an readers and the 
shaykhs of the city and the knights of the Arabs!” He then had him give the names of 
all the witnesses and took a formal record of the process. After salvaging himself so, 
he accepted the demand of the letter and put himself at the service of Mukhtar.!!77! 


Since then he regularly attended Mukhtar’s evening meetings. The revolt was 
scheduled for Thursday 14 Rabi I 66. But the government found out about it, if not 
the exact date, and from Monday occupied the open places. The police under Iyas 
occupied the market near the main mosque, the Sabakha in front of the gates was 
occupied by the Tamimites under Shabath b. Rib‘i, and the cemeteries of the 
individual quarters were occupied by the respective tribes under their ashraf.'”*! 
Ibrahim took a hundred armed men with him when he set out to meet Mukhtar on the 
Tuesday evening. He disdained to evade the police, so went straight ahead through 
the market, and when Iyas confronted him, stabbed him to death. In doing so, he 
prematurely gave the signal to start. He showed Mukhtar the severed head of the 
police chief as a sign that no further delay was possible. It was difficult during [p.78] 
the night to alert the party members and bring them past the occupied places. But the 
night passed without actual fight; Ibrahim did his best. On the morning of Wednesday 
13 Rabi I (18 October 685) Mukhtar had already assembled his men near the Hind 
monastery on the Sabakha, where he performed the morning prayer with them. No 
imam had done so well on the speeches as he did. There were also many mawali 
(freedmen) under his banner, and they were very devoted to him. 


71 T], p.77] This is what Amir al-Sha‘bi (i.e. from the Sha‘ban family of Hamdan) himself narrates to Abu 
Mikhnaf. 

"8 [2. p.77] The Sabakha, a large desert area, lay before the city near the Euphrates. The market at the main 
mosque continued in the Kunasa (grieving place). There were also smaller squares in the individual quarters. 
They were called chaharsudsh (quadrilateral, square; Tab. II, p. 733) in Persian, jabbana (?) in Arabic and 
were named after the families who lived nearby. They were located near the tribal mosques, which are 
comparable to the chapels next to the cathedral, and correspond to our cemetries. Originally they were also 
used for burial, but afterwards they were used for all sorts of purposes for which the narrow and crooked 
streets were unusable. 
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The governor had also mobilized all his men overnight. Shabath commanded on the 
Sabakha and beside him was Yazid b. Ruwaym. He defeated a smaller detachment 
that was sent against him and advanced against Mukhtar himself. At first, his troops 
hesitated, until he ranted at them: “You cursed ones, do you want to run away from 
your servants?” That worked; he took them by their honor and aroused their anger 
against the mawali fighting for Mukhtar. If one of them was captured, he was 
instantly put to death,!'”?! while captured Arabs were released. The troops that were 
with Mukhtar himself, whose cavalry commander was Yazid b. Anas al-Asadi, were 
overpowered by the superior force and, despite desperate resistance, would have been 
defeated if Ibrahim had not intervened at last. He had, in the meantime, scattered two 
enemy corps that had been assembled in the city and against which had been 
deployed, and was now able to rush to Mukhtar’s aid. As soon as he appeared, the 
troops of Shabath cleared the field and fled. In the city, they gathered again with the 
rest, especially on the Kunasa, but there too they were driven apart by Ibrahim, who 
did all the work. The ashraf and the governor, Ibn Muti, now fled to the castle and 
were besieged there; the number of Shi ites increased greatly after the victory. After 
three days Ibn Muti sneaked out and hid while the ashraf capitulated and recognized 
Mukhtar. The next morning he received homage in the castle “On the basis of the 
Word of God and the sunna of the prophet and the revenge for the blood of the holy 
family and the fight against the profane and the protection of the weak.” With the 
nine millions that he found in the treasury, he rewarded his warriors; the first 3,800 
men, who had borne the burden and heat of the day, each received 500 dirhams, and 
the 6,000 who had only joined after the victory and had helped besiege the castle, 
received 200 dirhams each. 


Without much bloodshed, he had won the rule of Kufa. He strove to run it justly and 
mildly, to calm the tempers and reconcile the parties. At first he ran the court 
proceedings himself, with great enthusiasm and skill, until it became too much for 
him and had to employ gadis [judges].''®°! He let [p.79] Ibn Muti go in peace and 
gave him a handsome travel allowance. Although his slogan was “Revenge for 
Husayn”, he restrained his followers from murder and atrocities.!/°!! He also pardoned 
a personal opponent who had mistreated him and let him thank in verse. Not only did 


79 T1. p.78] “You son of a bitch, you left your fish shop on the Kunasa and took up arms against the one who 
released you, so as to thank him by slaying?” — one of them was addressed. 

180 12. p.78] It is of general interest that the gadi is only a representative of the sovereign, in partem curae 
advocatus. 

'81T1, p.79] A. Miiller 1, p. 380 shows what results from the abbreviation of historical material (in Weil): 
“Mukhtar had nothing more urgent to do than to have Husayn’s murderers arrested and killed”. This is 
thecomplete opposite of the truth. 
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he keep the promise of security to the ashraf, but also wished that they should have 
with him the same status as associates and advisers as they had with his predecessors. 
The born representatives of the interest of Kufa could welcome the fact that he sought 
to make the city the capital of the theocracy again. He consistently selected his 
officials and officers from the ruling class of the Arab military nobility. In addition, 
however, the care for “the weak” was a major point of his program. By this 
innocuous name from spiritual language he meant the non-Arab Muslims, the mawaili. 
They constituted more than half of the inhabitants of Kufa and had crafts, trade and 
commerce in their hands; the Arab warriors left the provisioning of the city to 
them.!'8?] They were mostly of Iranian origin and language, arrived in Kufa as 
prisoners of war and converted to Islam there, were then released by their masters and 
admitted as clients into the Arab families. As a result, they now had a hybrid status; 
although no longer slaves, but still very dependent on their masters, in need of their 
protection and obliged to serve them; they formed their entourage in peace and in war. 
In these mawali, who were entitled by Islam to more than what the ruling Arabism 
granted them, now arose the hope of breaking free from the client-hood and rising to 
a full and direct role in the Muslim state. Mukhtar awakened this hope in them; he 
attracted them to himself and increased his own mawali support through them. He 
had the greatest trust in them and the most intimate relationship with them;!'*?! he 
chose his bodyguard from them and gave its command to one of their own. For the 
rest, he initially put only Arabs in the leading positions, and they originally formed 
the majority in the Shiite army and provided the cavalry. The mawali were [p.80] 
usually not mounted and had, as a rule, no swords, but wielded wooden clubs as 
weapon.!'*4] Their number is said to have been no more than five hundred at the time 
of the first uprising, and only afterwards did it grow rapidly. But the Arabs on the 
opposing side, who sided with the ashraf, had an interest in portraying it as if they 


182 12. p.79] They were also workers on the Kufan estates, e.g. on that of Mukhtar, who brought them [to 
Kufa for Ibn Aqil’s revolt] from there. There they might have been mixed with Aramaic Fallahen [peasants]. 
Abd Allah b. al-Zabir calls them in verse (Agh. 13, p. 37) “The Majusis of the villages and the Jews of the 
villages”. The derogatory nature of this, however, must not be overemphasized. The Arab military men are 
concentrated in the cities (Kufa and Basra); the non-Arabs do not belong there. Jew is a term of abuse. The 
line between servants and the mawali is fluid; the mawali themselves are called servants, but real slaves may 
have joined them. For Mukhtar it was not the nationality that was important, but the social status of the 
mawali; to stand up for the Persians as such had never even remotely occurred to him. However, the fact that 
the mawali were mostly Persians was still of great importance. 

'83 [3. p.79] This was not an exception, but the rule among the Arab nobles [customary b/w master & slave]. 
1847]. p.80] A‘sha Hamdan told the Basrans, who boasted of defeating Mukhtar, that their accomplishment 
was not great, since they were dealing with unarmed people; Tab. I], p. 684. The mawali are called the 
“Club-men” after their clubs (Tab. II, pp. 684, 693, 1798, 1804; Agh. 5, pp. 155; Agh. 8, p. 33; Agh. 11, p. 
47; Agh. 13, pp. 166ff.). Their weapon was called the “Heretic’s Hammer” (Tab. II, p. 694), it was later 
usually only used for that of Abu Muslim’s followers. 
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had had to struggle from the beginning essentially with their slaves, who were not 
satisfied with their liberation and now also stretched out their hand towards the state 
income and the pensions resulting from it."°°! They found it unthinkable that the 
mawali fight for themselves and not, as usual, for their masters. Their hatred made 
them sharp-sighted and enabled them to see from the start the distinctive feature of 
the emerging Shi'ite movement, which was otherwise not so obvious at the beginning. 
Of course, by painting the devil on the wall, they themselves deliberately contributed 
to conjuring it up and aggravating the conflict between the Arabs and the mawaii. 
Mukhtar did not succeed in bridging the differences. He failed to win over the Arab 
national party and also ran the risk of offending the mawali. He had prevented them 
from taking revenge on Husayn’s murderers, i.e. on the ashraf, and they grumbled 
about his flirting with the ashraf and about his leaning towards both sides. Abu Amra 
Kaysan, the chief of his bodyguards, brought that to his attention. He had to calm 
them down and achieved this through mysterious statements that they could interpret 
however they wished. It does not mean in any way that he was not serious about his 
reconciliation policy, with the aim of uniting the Arabs and the mawali through Islam. 
He did not turn away from this goal voluntarily, but was forced by the circumstances. 
He was forced to set up a party government based on those he could rely on the most 
and who flocked to him in large numbers after the victory . 


External events initially strengthened his position. In the provinces dependent on 
Kufa, the new officials he sent were accepted without resistance; only the pious rebel 
Ubayd Allah b. Hurr, who had settled in Mada’in and the country of Jukha, refused to 
obey him. On the other hand, a pro-Mukhtar uprising of the Basran Shi‘ites failed.!'**! 
He believed he could avoid a total break with Ibn al-Zubayr, despite all the hostilities 
he had committed against his government in Iraq and even after having prevented by 
force Ibn al-Zubayr’s new governor, whom the latter had wanted to install in place of 
[p.81] the expelled Ibn Muti, from entering Kufa. He offered Ibn al-Zubayr support 
against the common enemy, the Syrians, who had invaded Arabia in the year 66 and 
advanced as far as Wadi al-Qura, and gained his consent to send an army of 3,000 
mawali to Medina under Shurahbil b. Wars al-Hamdani. They were to operate in 
association with 2,000 of Ibn al-Zubayr’s warriors who were marching from Mecca, 
under Abbas b. Sahl al-Ansari,''*”! against the Syrians. But Abbas got rid of these 
inconvenient allies — they were, after all, just mawali — by cowardly murder, no 
doubt at the behest of his master, who was unparalleled in cruelty and perfidy. Now 


1851, p80] Tab. II, p. 631. 
186 (3. p.80] Letter from Mukhtar to Ahnaf. Tab. II, p. 685 
1877]. p.81] Against Tab. II, 689, cf. Tab. II, p. 579. 
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Mukhtar, out of necessity, also threw off his mask and appeared as the declared 
enemy of Ibn al-Zubayr. To this end, he refreshed his somewhat one-sided 
relationship with Ibn al-Hanafiyya and offered to send him troops (against Ibn al- 
Zubayr) to Medina if he would openly declare his support for him. Of course, he 
received a negative reply, which he understandably kept to himself. However, Ibn al- 
Hanafiyya was soon afterwards forced to accept his help and even request it. When 
he went to Mecca for hajj in the year 66,!'**! Ibn al-Zubayr detained him along with 
his companions inside the sanctuary and threatened him with death if he did not pay 
homage to him within a certain period of time. So he turned to Mukhtar and managed 
to send a letter to him describing his plight and asking for help. Delighted, Mukhtar 
read the letter in public and immediately sent volunteers to Mecca in groups.!'8?! The 
first hundred and fifty were enough to free Ibn al-Hanafiyya, but he refused them 
permission to take revenge on Ibn al-Zubayr. At first Ibn al-Zubayr had blustered a 
lot, but became meek when groups of club-holding people entered Mecca one after 
another. In total there were 4,000 men; Ibn al-Hanafiyya distributed among them the 
money that they had brought to him, and then they went back. 


The opportunity to fight the Syrians that Mukhtar had been looking for in Arabia, he 
now found without looking in Mesopotamia. At the end of 66, after a long wait, they 
finally advanced again towards the Tigris, under the command of Ubayd Allah b. 
Ziyad. Mukhtar sent 3,000 horsemen!'”*! under Yazid b. Anas al-Asadi. Near Mosul 
he met a Syrian force twice as strong on 9 Dhu al-Hijja 66 (7 July 686) at dawn and 
defeated it after a two-day battle. Yazid b. Anas had been ill as he marched out, [p.82] 
almost dead as he was commanding the battle and had to be supported on both sides 
of the donkey which he was riding. He died the evening after the victory. The other 
leaders then decided to withdraw because they did not dare to take on the 
approaching main Syrian force, which is said to have been 80,000 men. 


Rumor spread in Kufa that the Shi'ites had been defeated by the Syrians. Mukhtar 
hurriedly sent Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar with 7,000 men to the battlefield. Under these 
circumstances, ashraf, the leaders of the national Arab party, grew bolder against him. 
They put forth their charges against him: “He has usurped the rule of his own accord, 


'88 [2. p.81] This is the only possible occasion, but the tradition does not specify it. 

189 13. p.81] They were mawali, but Arabs were named as commanders, namely at Tab. II, p. 694. Agh. 8, pp. 
32f.: Abu Abd Allah al-Jadali (from Judayl Azd; Tab. II, p. 656); Agh. 13, pp. 167f.: Tufayl b. Amir b. 
Wathila al-Laythi (Tab. II, pp. 1065, 1067). The Meccan expedition did not take place until the beginning of 
67, after the battle of Khazir. See Wagqidi at Tab. II, p. 748. 

190 T4. p.81] “Horsemen” suggests Arabs. However, the mawali were also there (Tab. II, p. 647). 
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without being authorized by Ibn al-Hanafiyya; with his party (through a new kind of 
Islam) he has renounced our pious forefathers; he has enlisted our slaves and mawaii, 
mounted them, given them or promised them as share of our state income, and 
thereby robbed us, for we granted them freedom in the hope of reward from God and 
gratitude from them; he has thereby impoverished our orphans and widows.’!?!] 
Their spokesman was the old Shabath b. Rib‘1 of Tamim, who went to Mukhtar to 
present the grievances to him. The latter promised to take them into account to the 
best of his ability, but asked at the same time: “Will you then fight with me, in place 
of the mawali, against Abd al-Malik and Ibn al-Zubayr and give me a guarantee for 
it?” The ashraf did not accept this. On the contrary, they decided to take the 
opportunity to overthrow the tyrant, although by doing so they betrayed Iraq to the 
Syrians. Only one of them, the cautious Abd al-Rahman b. Mikhnaf, a relative of the 
narrator Abu Mikhnaf, did not trust the venture and emphasized that Mukhtar not 
only had the slaves and mawali on his side, but also the bravest and strongest Arabs 
and that they were all of one mind and spirit: “He will fight against you with the 
courage of the Arabs and the hatred of the Iranians (mawali); leave it up to the 
Syrians and the Basrans to fight these people and do not stir up bloody strife in your 
city!” But since he could not dissuade the others from their intention, he went over to 
join them. Since Ibrahim had already departed, they now occupied the most important 
places, restricted Mukhtar to the castle and the mosque and cut off his 
communications. In order to stall them, he suggested that Ibn al-Hanafiyya himself be 
asked about him and his legitimacy by a delegation, but was unsuccessful. 


However, he found ways and means to inform Ibrahim and to give him the order to 
return quickly. It took the messenger only a day to reach Sabat on the Tigris, where 
he overtook Ibrahim. On the evening of the [p.83] following day, Ibrahim arrived 
with his troops in Kufa and camped near the mosque during the night. 


On the next morning, Wednesday 24 Dhu al-Hijja 66,!'°”! the fighting from the month 
of Rabi was repeated. As far as the Arabs were concerned, there was a strange 
switching of sides on both ends. Many of the Arab Shi'ites who had previously sided 
with Mukhtar now defected and supported the ashraf. This was the case with the 
outstanding Qur'an reader Rifa‘a b. Shaddad al-Fityani, an old friend of Sulayman b. 
Surad; but he was deeply disappointed when the battle cry “Ya latharat al-Uthman”’ 
was raised on the side of the ashraf against the Shi'ite “Ya latharat al-Husayn”’ and 


'91 7]. p.82] These needed the servants the most and at the same time had the least force to hold them. 
192.71. p.83] Tab. II, p. 667. The specified day of the month (22 July 686), however, fell on a Sunday. 
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killed himself in despair. Also Abd Allah b. Qurad al-Khath’ami had serious 
misgivings about shedding the blood of his own relatives, but remained faithful to 
Mukhtar. In contrast, the son of Shabath b. Rib‘1 resolutely fought for Mukhtar 
against his father. The ashraf had along with their tribes taken control of three places: 
the Mudar stood on Kunasa, the Yaman on the Jabbanat Sabi (which adjoined the 
Sabakha) and the Rabi‘a on the Sabakha. The fiercest fight took place on the Jabbanat 
Sabi, where Mukhtar stood face to face with the Yaman, which meant essentially the 
Hamdan, because the Madhy (to which Ibrahim belonged) stood aside. The decisive 
factor was that the Shibam of Hamdan treacherously stabbed their own tribe in the 
back. Thus fanaticism destroyed the respect of blood: “Oh wonder, Mukhtar, who 
himself has no people of his, is fighting against me with my own people!” With the 
defeat of Hamdan, 780 of whom were killed, the matter was decided. The Mudar 
were easily scattered by Ibrahim (who did not want to fight the Yaman), whereas the 
Rabi‘a dispersed without having drawn their swords at all. The Yaman were the most 
active on both sides, on the national Arab side as well as on the Shi ‘ite side, as they 
were the most numerous and powerful in Kufa. 


After the victory, Mukhtar announced that anyone going home and closing the door 
behind them was safe. But he explicitly exempted the murderers of Husayn from 
security, and thereby he let loose the vengefulness of the Shi'ites, which he had 
hitherto kept in check. After the prisoners were executed, more executions soon 
followed; the main culprits of Karbala were gradually pulled out of hiding, allegedly 
on the orders of the straw man in Medina, Ibn al-Hanafiyya. The slaves and the 
mawali were like sniffer dogs in pursuit of their former masters; women betrayed 
their husbands. Not only Shamir b. Dhi al-Jawshan, but also Umar b. Sa’d and 
numerous other Qurayshites had to die. Whoever of the ashraf was able to escape, 
went to Basra to Mus‘ab.!!93! Their houses in [p.84] Kufa were destroyed but Mukhtar 
protected their families who were left behind (Tab. II, p. 719). He himself was not the 
worst of a madman at all, and some were even killed without his knowledge and 
against his orders. However, he spared Suraga b. Mirdas al-Bariqi only because he 
recited verses saying that Mukhtar’s opponents had seen the angels fighting on his 
side and that they had fled from the angels. He forced him to publicly recite and 
swear about his poetic lie from the pulpit, and then expelled him from Kufa. 


193 [2, p.83] Asma b. Kharija al-Fazari, the father-in-law of Ubayd Allah b Ziyad, fled to Syria; Agh. 13, pp. 
36ff. (at p. 36, read abiduha). 
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Two days after the uprising had been overcome, Mukhtar sent Ibrahim back against 
the Syrians with the order to attack them as soon as he met them. He himself led the 
marching troops to the Euphrates and gave them promises of victory on this difficult 
journey. The battle with the Syrians took place on the Khazir river, which flows 
through the great Zab into the Tigris. Strikingly, the date is not given anywhere, but it 
certainly falls in the first month of 67 (August 686).!!°4! The Shi‘ites defeated a force 
ten times stronger, by the skill of their leader and by their own bravery. No white 
pigeons were really flown!!! and the betrayal of the Qaysites in the Syrian army, if 
there was any, only occurred after the battle had been decided (Tab. U, pp. 712f.). 
Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad fell, Husayn b. Numayr fell, Shurahbil b. Dhilkala fell, in 
revenge for the holy cities, for Husayn and for Malik al-Ashtar. Most of the fleeing 
Syrians drowned in the water while their camp was looted. While Mukhtar’s first 
contingent, under Yazid b. Anas, consisted only of cavalry, this second one had 
almost no riders (Tab. II, pp. 709, 721); i.e. it consisted of mawali. “They beat their 
opponents’ helmets and shields with their clubs so much that it sounded like walking 
in the factory of Walid b. Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt’, says an old narrator. The Arabic 
tradition is ashamed to mention the names of these heroes. Ibrahim remained on 
guard against the Syrians in Mosul, while his stepbrother conquered Nisibis,!'?°! Dara 
and Sinjara. 


Mukhtar stood at his peak and in front of him lay abyss. The conservative Arab 
Shi'ites distrusted him and many turned away from him. So he found himself 
dependent on the fanatics and the mawali and was pushed completely on their side 
against the national Arab party. They were impressed by his self-confidence and the 
solemn form in which it was [p.85] expressed.'!?”] We hear of an eventful scene that 
took place when he escorted Ibrahim to the Euphrates. There the extreme Shi ‘ites 


19411. p.84] The uprising in Kufa was put down according to Tab. II, p. 667 on the 24 Dhu al-Hijja 66; 
according to Tab. II, p. 701, Ibrahim marched two days later, i.e. on the 26th, which means he could not have 
arrived in the Mosul area before the new year. According to Tab. II, p. 701, however, he marched off already 
on 22 Dhu al-Hijja 66. If so, then the events in Kufa, which did not start until a few days after the Battle of 
Mosul on 9 Dhu al-Hijja [that under Ibn Anas], would take place in a timespan even shorter than is already 
the case. 

195 12. p.84] The fairy tale is in Kamil, pp. 598ff. The pigeons story may have arisen from the angels 
mentioned earlier that Suraqa saw flying for Mukhtar. 

196 [3. p.84] The “club-men” (under Abu Qarib) remained in Nisibis for a long time, cf. Agh. 5, p. 155. 

97 11. p.85] Soon after Ibrahim’s march, Mukhtar set out to meet him. In Sabat he prophesied: “We won at 
Nisibis and the enemy is encircled in Nisibis.” The first messengers of victory met him in Mada’in and he 
made triumphant proclamation from the pulpit: “Did not I tell you?” Sha‘bi was later asked [by a follower of 
Mukhtar]: “Do you still not believe that he knows the unseen?” “Not on this test,” replied he, “because he 
predicted victory at Nisibis while the battle was fought on the Khazir.” The questioner did not want it to be 
taken that precisely. 
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crowded around him at the bridge that he wanted to cross, so that he had to choose a 
different route. They had a holy chair with them that was carried by a mule and 
attended by a priest of its own. They danced and jumped around it frantically, 
begging for victory, in understandable excitement about the farewell and the 
tremendous danger they were heading to. It was an abomination to the sober. 
Mukhtar himself was probably innocent of this nonsense, but he did not want to spoil 
the pleasure of the people. He could not do without their help because they went 
through the fire for him. 


The Syrians were defeated and left paralyzed for years. The danger now loomed from 
Basra, where Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr had, since late 66 or early 67,"'"8! been governor on 
behalf of the Meccan caliph, his elder brother. He was incited against Mukhtar by the 
Kufan refugee ashraf, especially by the Tamimite Shabath b. Rib‘i and the Kindite 
Muhammad b. Ash‘ath. The Basran troops were then in the field against the Khawarij, 
and their leader Muhallab was not very willing to let go of the Khawarij in order to 
fight the mawali of Kufa. However, he was finally persuaded to do so and took 
command of the large army that set out from Basra before mid-67. Ali’s son Ubayd 
Allah also participated in the campaign. Mukhtar sent his men to Madhar''??! on the 
Tigris. They were to wait for the enemy there because of an old prophecy that they 
would be victorious there. But they suffered a heavy defeat. The victors gave no 
respite and the Kufans who had fled to Basra raged most ruthlessly against their 
countrymen. Their swords swept dreadfully through the mawali in particular. The 
mawali fought bravely, but were shamefully abandoned by their Arab comrades, the 
Bajila and Khath’am. They could not flee because they had no horses. Only a few 
riders escaped. 


The defeat made a deep impression in Kufa. Mukhtar’s prestige faltered. “This time 
he lied”, said the mawali. He himself remarked dryly: “The slaves had to bite the 
dust.” He was, nevertheless, calm and determined. He drained the waters of the 
Euphrates near Saylahin!?°"! into the [p.86] four canals originating from there in order 
to strand the boats carrying the enemy infantry. But their horsemen repaired the 
damage and made the boats afloat again. Muhallab advanced from Anbar toward 


198 [2. p.85] See Tab. II, p. 688 (also pp. 665, 716) against Tab. II, p. 717. 

'99 [3. p.85] The military route from Basra to Kufa did not go through the desert on the Arabian bank of the 
Euphrates, but via the canals to the Tigris near Mada’in and from there again via the canals to the Euphrates 
near Anbar. The crew rode on boats, the riders rode alongside. About the prophecy cf. Waqidi at Tab. II, p. 
748. 

200 T4. p.85] For the location cf. Tab. II, p. 921. 
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Kufa, and at Harura he met Mukhtar and his men. A fierce battle ensued; Muhammad 
b. Ash‘ath, the leader of the Kufans in the Basran army, was killed along with his 
entourage, and Ubayd Allah b. Ali also fell under the sword strokes of those who 
idolized his family. Muhallab kept his Azd and Tamim in reserve and paid no 
attention to Mus‘ab, who was trying to interfere with him. Only when it seemed the 
right time did he use them and their attack decided the battle. The bodies of the 
noblest Shi'ites of Kufa covered the battlefield. Mukhtar fought on foot all night until 
he was almost alone. Then he gave in to the urging of the few who had withstood 
alongside him and withdrew to the castle.??°1 


Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar had stayed in Mosul, although he hardly needed to stay there 
expecting a potential Syrian attack. Mukhtar may have had reasons not to call him; he 
was not considered a reliable partisan. But if he had been there, things might have 
taken a different course. The Shi'ite soldiers were at least a match for the Basrans; 
they just lacked a leader. Ibrahim could have taken on Muhallab. Instead, he made 
peace with Musab and remained loyal to him until death. 


The morning after the battle, the Basrans entered the periphery of Kufa (through the 
main entrance from the Sabakha) and then closed the ring around Mukhtar tighter and 
tighter, cutting off his supplies.°"! He held the castle and the inner city. There were a 
few thousand mawali and only a few hundred Arabs with him, most of the Arabs 
having slipped away to their families. Women brought him water. The fear of him 
began to fade, however, and he was sometimes showered with dirty water as he 
walked through the alleys. In the end he found himself confined to the castle, without 
water and food. After the siege, or the street fight to be precise, had lasted for four 
months,” ! he urged his followers to try to fight their way through; but in vain. They 
refused, preferring to surrender to mercy and disgrace. Then he made a sortie with 
nineteen men and fell on 14 Ramadan 67 (3 April 687). He was 67 years old. 


01 11, p.86] The date of the battle is not given for nothing can be done with Aghani 13, p. 38; see. p. 167 
(year 70). However, it follows from the fact that the end of Mukhtar (on 14 Ramadan 67) came four months 
later, so the battle can therefore be placed at the middle of Jumada I 67 (early December 686). It is consistent 
with the fact that the moon was shining. According to Waqidi at Tab. II, pp. 748f., the fighting began when 
the moon rose. The Basrans were driven back to their camp, but bravely defended themselves there. 
Mukhtar’s followers went over to them one by one, and in the morning he was alone . 

202 12. p.86] The city was open, only the citadel was fortified. But the narrow inner streets were easy to 
defend. 

203 13. p.86] Wagidi at Tab. II, p. 749. 
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[p.87] Those who had laid down their arms were all executed; their number is given 
as six to eight thousand. Mus‘ab gave in to the rage of the Kufan aristocrats who 
wanted to avenge the blood of their fathers and relatives on the mawali. Consequently 
he earned the nickname of “The Butcher”. Ibn Umar told him: “If you had only killed 
seven thousand sheep from your father’s flock, even that would have been too many.” 
The deepest indignation that he aroused was by the execution of Mukhtar’s wife, a 
daughter of Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari, who even now would not want to deny her 
husband as a prophet. The hand of the Arab Knipperdolling was nailed to the 
mosque.?"1 


Here again, Tabari reproduces almost exclusively the account of Abu Mikhnaf.?°° 
The latter usually reports here with one intermediate link, but sometimes directly 
from the eyewitnesses. Of particular interest from among them are Humayd b. 
Muslim al-Azdi (Tab. II, pp. 536f., 659), who has already been mentioned several 
times, al-Sha‘bi (Tab. II, pp. 609ff., 684, 715f.) and Abd al-Rahman b. Ubayd Abi 
al-Kunud (Tab. II, p. 663); all three of them were previously Mukhtar’s partisans but 
then parted ways with him. In general, almost all primary informants are the 
renegades and defectors. The mawali are not among them, with one exception (Tab. 
II, p. 621). The narrative is told from the Arab point of view; the mawali are an 
obscure and anonymous crowd, but it teems with Arab names. The narrative is more 
sympathetic and less hostile towards the Shi‘ites; the sufferings they had to endure 
are highly exaggerated (Tab. II, p. 624) in a provocative speech by one of their 
leaders. Otherwise, Abu Mikhnaf’s account of the facts in general does not appear to 
have suffered from tendentiousness. The chronological accuracy is high to a certain 
extent while the topographical information is always accurate, whose fuller 
understanding would, of course, require a map of old Kufa. The utterances of the 
mawali are sometimes authentically reproduced, i.e. in Persian, similar to some words 
of Jesus as they appear in Aramaic in the Gospel of Mark. Among the poets who are 
cited are Abd Allah b. Hammam (Tab. II, pp. 636ff., 640ff.), Suraqa b. Mirdas (Tab. 
Il, pp. 664f., 716), Miskin b. Amir (Tab. II, pp. 685f.), Mutawakkil al-Laythi (Tab. II, 
pp. 686, 705), Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (Tab. II, p. 744), Sa‘id b. Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hassan b. Thabit (Tab. II, pp. 745f.), Uqba al-Asadi (Tab. II, p. 750) and especially 
A‘sha Hamdan (Tab. II, pp. 670, 674, 704f., 723, 729ff.). 


20411. p.87] His heirs lived in Kufa later; Tab. III, p. 468; Baladhuri, pp. 308, 366. 
205 [2 9.87] In addition, also Mada’ ini (pp. 680, 717, 749), Waqidi (p. 748) and others (pp. 651, 665, 684, 
702, 714, 731, 746). 
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2.5 [Analysis of Mukhtar & the Shiite POV] 

Mukhtar is called the magician (Tab. II, p. 730), the Antichrist (Tab. II, p. 686) and 
usually the liar. The judgment is not against the fact that he pretended to be 
commissioned by Ibn al-Hanafiyya, but against the fact that he acted as if he were a 
prophet. He did not call himself a prophet, but did his best to create the impression 
that he was. He spoke as one sitting in the counsel of God and knowing the future, 
and was fond of using the form of ancient soothsayers, [p.88] the saj, which he 
delivered with masterly skill. He wanted to impress with his personality. He 
succeeded, albeit less in the nobles and wise men, and more in the lowly people. As 
long as success remained with him, he found faithful in many circles. Then the tide 
turned against him and made him the wrong one. The tradition breaks the rod over 
him in retrospect. Originally, however, it condemned him only and did not distort his 
image. Rather, it did that only on a later stage, through features invented by hatred. 
Precisely these features then came to dominate his image in the following period. 
Dozy only relies on these for the image of Mukhtar that he sketches in Essai sur 
Histoire de I’Islamisme, pp. 223ff.: “He let the doves fly, he successively became 
Kharijite, Zubayrid, and Shi'ite, and to justify this constant change, he invented the 
doctrine of the mutability of God.”°° It is not necessary to ridicule him in order to 
understand him. The publication of Tabari has fortunately put an end to this attitude. 


If the question “Was Mukhtar a true or a false prophet?” is to be answered, it must be 
formulated as: “Was he sincere or not?” One can accuse him of using prophecy as a 
means to acquire power, but this accusation would also apply to Muhammad and one 
must take into account that Islam was a political religion and that an Islamic prophet 
had to strive for dominion. Heavier perhaps it weighs to his detriment that he hid 
behind a straw-man who knew nothing about him and did not want to know anything. 
He did not have a good conscience on that matter, but given the circumstances, as a 
Muslim or a Shi'ite, it was impossible for him to act in his own name. He had to 
create for himself the position of a general representative (amin) of the mahdi, who 
remained in the background, and thus set an example for the future [reference to the 
Abbasids]. Such demonic natures are always problematic; full transparency would 
hardly be a praise for them. The question of his sincerity can only be a matter of 
whether he believed in himself. In the beginning, that seems indeed to have been the 
case. The higher consciousness suddenly awoke in the old man. In him selfishness 


206 T1. p.88] According to Tab. II, p. 732, Mukhtar did not advocate this teaching (Qur’an 13:39), but Ibn 
Nawf. The fact that he fought against the Syrians with Ibn al-Zubayr like the Khawarij does not make him a 
Kharijite or a Zubayrid. About the pigeons see above p. 84 n.2; Dozy declares them to be carrier pigeons 
intended to give Mukhtar quick news about the outcome of the battle, thereby rationalizing the artificial 
miracle. 
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was coupled with rock-solid religious trust. When he was still nothing and exposed 
himself to the greatest danger, he stunned the world with his victorious self-assurance, 
with the very open declaration of his goals. It can hardly be assumed that it was mere 
acting at that time. Rather, he believed in himself and thereby found faith in others 
and moved the masses. Afterwards, however, he blew into the ashes to keep the fire 
alive. He had grasped his idea and was now playing himself, carried beyond his will 
by his blind followers, [p.89] whose fanaticism he needed and could not banish even 
if he tried. However, it is always the beginning that is decisive; the enthusiasm never 
stays pure and the nabi [prophet] easily turns into a mutanabbi [foreteller/soothsayer]. 
Besides, it is pure deception that in his last crisis he himself cynically confessed his 
hypocrisy and laughed at his faithful. This is sufficiently refuted by the fact that his 
wife, a noble Arab from Medina, embraced martyrdom after his death because she 
did not want to deny her faith in him. There were also others who kept their devotion 
to him beyond his death. Zayda b. Qudama struck down the butcher Mus‘ab at the 
catholic monastery with the words: “This is the revenge for Mukhtar!” 


In the end, history is not concerned with denouncing what lies in peoples’ hearts, but 
with acknowledging their deeds. Whatever the character of Mukhtar, he had an 
impact that is not easy to overestimate. 


Shi‘ism in Kufa was molting at that time. We have seen what it originally meant. It 
was an expression of the general political sentiment: Iraq’s opposition to the Syrian 
tule. In the beginning, the ashraf went along with the others and actually took the 
leading role. However, they failed in the face of danger, allowing the government to 
tame them and use them to suppress Shi ‘ite uprisings. This separated them from the 
Shi'a, who narrowed themselves into becoming a sect in opposition to the aristocracy 
and the tribal organization. At the same time, they assumed a fanatic character as a 
result of the martyrdom of their heroes and saints. Already the followers of Sulayman 
b. Surad had intended to rise up in Kufa itself against the aristocracy of the tribes. But 
only Mukhtar brought this intention to fruition. And he also drew the mawali into the 
movement. This was obvious because the movement, although hitherto carried by 
Arabs, had taken on a distinctly theocratic, non-national character and was directed 
against the born representatives of Arab rule. 


Through the connection with the oppressed classes, the Shi‘a left the national Arab 
base. The bond of connection was Islam. However, it was not the old Islam, but a 
new religion (Tab. II, pp. 647, 651). It started from an obscure heresy with which 
Mukhtar was connected — the so-called Sabaiyya. These had anticipated a direction 
that was now getting momentum in wide circles as the Shi'a were generally pushed to 
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take a harsher stance against Catholic Islam, to emphasize their differences more 
sharply. The Sabaiyya are also called Kaysaniyya. Kaysan was the head of the 
mawali;?°"] if at the same time he was also the head of the Sabaiyya, then it would 
mean that they were same as the mawali (Tab. II, pp. 623, 651). This line of thought 
is taken further ahead and it is claimed [p.90] that Shi'ism as a religion is of Iranian 
origin, because the mawali of Kufa were mostly Iranians. “The Shi'ites”, says Dozy 
op. cit. pp. 220f., “were basically a Persian sect, and it is here that the difference 
between the Arab race, which loves freedom, and the Persian race, accustomed to 
slavery, can be clearly seen. For the Persians, the principle of the election of the 
successor of the prophet was something unheard of and incomprehensible. They only 
knew the principle of heredity. They therefore thought that Muhammad having left no 
son, his son-in-law Ali should have succeeded him and that sovereignty was 
hereditary in his family. Consequently, all the caliphs except Ali were in their eyes 
usurpers to whom no obedience was due. The hatred they felt for the government and 
for Arab domination confirmed them in this opinion; at the same time they cast 
covetous glances at the riches of their masters. Accustomed, moreover, to seeing in 
their kings descendants of the minor deities, they transferred this idolatrous respect to 
Ali and his posterity. Absolute obedience to the imam of Ali’s race was, in their eyes, 
the most important duty; if one fulfilled it, one could unscrupulously interpret all the 
others allegorically and transgress them. The imam was everything to them; he was 
God made man. Slavish submission accompanied by immorality was the basis of 
their System.” A. Miiller (1, p. 327) expresses himself in a similar way; he adds that 
long before Islam, under the influence of Indian ideas, the Persians adopted the view 
that the Shahanshah was an embodiment of the divine spirit which, passing from 
father to son, inhabited the ruling tribe. 


That the Shi'ite ideas appealed to the Iranians is beyond doubt, but it does not prove 
that they stemmed from them. The tradition speaks against it. According to the 
tradition, the pronounced Shi‘ism also existed in Arab circles, from where it passed to 
the mawali and became part of them. Those who danced around the holy chair are 
called the Sabaiyya (Tab. II, pp. 703, 704); they were, however, not mawali, but 
Arabs, especially from the tribes of Nahd, Kharif, Thawr, Shakir and Shibam.!?°%! 
Because of their peculiar religion, these Sabaityya had a poor relationship with the rest 
of their tribes, especially the Shibam with the Hamdan. They had a very intimate 


20711. p.89] See van Gelder op. cit. p. 82. The later dogma historians waver whether Kaysan was a mawla of 
Ali or Ibn al-Hanafiyya; they do not know the real story. 

208 T1. p.90] This is confirmed by the indisputable testimony of contemporaneous verses by A‘sha Hamdan 
(Tab. II, pp. 704f.). 
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relation with Mukhtar, for whom they went through fire and for whom they betrayed 
their cousins. There is story of a bitana'*™! (clique, special group) of Arab Shi ‘ites, 
which used to gather in the houses of two distinguished women. Names of individual 
members are mentioned, including Ibn Nawf al-Hamdani, who competed in 
prophesying with his master. He was a prophet at the holy chair, which was also used 
for foretelling. An uncle of the poet A’sha Hamdan was impressed by it. [p.91] The 
custodian (sadin) of the chair was first Musa, a son of the famous Abu Musa al- 
Ash‘ari, and then Hawshab al-Bursumi. The milieu is quite Yemenite. The chair is 
said to have been produced as a relic of Ali by Mukhtar’s orders,'?'®! but other 
different and more credible reports contradict this.?!"! In any case, it was in the 
possession of the Yemenites and its origin would be found with them too. It was not 
an arbitrary invention, but a piece of paganism like the black stone; originally a chair 
of God and then chair of Ali, because Ali was deified.!?!7! As is well known, such 
empty divine chairs are common, although they are usually not made of wood. 


The origins of the Sabaiyya go back to the time of Ali and Hasan.?!3! They are 
derived from Abd Allah b. Saba. As his strange name suggests, he was also a 
Yemenite, coming from the capital San‘a. He is also said to have been a Jew. This 
leads one to the Jewish origin of the sect. Of course, Muslims call many things Jew 
and Jewish, when they are not.'?'4! But in fact Shi‘ite dogmatism, the founder of 
which is considered to be Ibn Saba, seems to come from Jews rather than Iranians. I 
will occasionally highlight signs of this in the following attempt'?'*! to present it, 
without, however, attaching more importance to the whole question than it deserves. 


By his earliest followers, Ali was ranked with his predecessors in the caliphate. He 
was on par with Abu Bakr, Umar and even Uthman as long as he [Uthman] ruled 
fairly. Only as the continuer of this legitimate caliphate was he opposed to the 


209 [2. p.90] See also Dababa, p. 669. 

710 1. p.91] From the family of the Makhzumite Ja‘da, a son of Ali’s sister Umm Hani (Tab. II, p. 705, cf. 
Tab. II, pp. 672, 703, 726). 

711 [2. p.91] According to these, he did not concoct the Hocus-pocus himself, but at most let it happen. He 
disavowed Ibn Nawf (Tab. II, p. 706). 

712 13. p.91] It was compared to the Ark of the Covenant. It was usually covered, and was uncovered only on 
ceremonial occasions. 

213 [4, p.91] See Ztschr. der DMG 1884, p. 391 and BAthir 3, p. 330. 

714 T5_ p.91] Mukhtar himself is called a Jew by an opponent (Agh. 13, p. 37). See also Farazdag, Boucher 
(ed.) p. 210 ult. p. 211; Agh. 8, p. 33; Agh. 13, p. 37; Tab. II, p. 686. 

215 [6, p.91] It is based on what Tab. I, p. 2942 says about the teaching of Ibn Saba, and on the verses of the 
old Shi‘ite poets Kuthayyir and Sayyid in Kitab al-Aghani. What is in the later dogma histories is essentially 
the same, except that only unjustified differences are asserted between Sabaites, Kaysanites, Mukhtarites etc., 
because only the names differ. 
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Umayyad usurpers. His right to rule derived from the fact that he belonged to the 
aristocracy of the companions, was installed in the position of authority by them, and 
received the homage from Medina; it did not derive, or at least not directly, from his 
membership of Muhammad’s family.'*'©! But this family itself seems to have claimed 
a right of inheritance to the rule from the outset, and after Ali's death his sons were 
put forward by the opposition to the Umayyads as legitimate pretenders. [p.92] 
Initially, however, it was only a claim to the caliphate. The claim to prophecy must be 
distinguished from this. The claim that the prophecy did not end with Muhammad but 
lived on in Ali and his sons was the last step. 


The idea of the monarchic prophet as the sovereign representative of God’s rule on 
earth has passed from the Jews to Islam.?'7! Per Orthodox Islam, Muhammad was the 
last prophet, so after his death, the impersonal law, a very inferior substitute indeed, 
took the place of prophecy. That was a noticeable gap, and this is where the Shi ‘ite 
dogmatism stepped in. The principle on which it was based was that prophecy, the 
personal and living representation of divine authority, necessarily belongs to the 
theocracy and lives on in it (Tab. II, p. 1961). Before Muhammad there was a long 
line of successive prophets, just as the Jews believe in an axpiBynco diadoyn Tov 
TMpoPntwv [exact succession of the prophets], and as before, based on Deutronomy 18, 
Moses never lacked such a successor. And this series does not end after Muhammad. 
Every prophet already had his successor at his side during his lifetime (this Cevyoc 
[pair] is also Jewish), like Moses had Joshua, so Muhammad had Ali, through whom 
the office is then propagated. The name prophet, however, is not applied to Ali and 
his sons — they are called wasi or mahdi and generally imam'?!*! — but in fact, as 
knowers of the unseen [ghayb] and incarnations of the divine sovereign authority, 
they are same as prophets. Also, the sequence after Muhammad was not originally 
expected to be long because the end of the world and the end of earthly history were 
expected in a short time. “The imams are four, Ali and his three sons, Hasan, Husayn 
and Muhammad” says Sayyid al-Himyari (Agh. 7, pp. 9f.) or Kuthayyir (Agh. 8, p. 
32). The last of these, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, remains alive until he leads the 
just cause to victory. Only apparently did he die and was in reality hiding in the thick 
green of the gorge of the Mount Radwa (near Medina), where deer and lions rest 


71617. p.91] ahl al-kisa. Agh. 7, p. 7. 

2171, p.92] Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1899), pp. 226, 256f., 273f. 

718 [2. p.92] About the mahdi see Snouck in Revue Coloniale Internationale I. He is roughly the Arabic 
counterpart to the Jewish Messiah as ruler of the millennial empire. Jesus, on the other hand, appears at the 
world judgment after the millennial empire. 
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peacefully next to each other, and he feeds on honey and water.’?!?! He was to be 
prayed to in order to finally appear for the comfort of his followers, after having had 
them wait for sixty years already (Agh. 7, p. 10; Agh. 8, p. 32). Ibn al-Hanafiyya took 
over the inheritance after the deaths of Hasan and Husayn and was generally 
recognized for a while, for example, also by Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar. For Mukhtar he 
was convenient as a puppet behind which he was acting. Even more convenient was 
he as the old man in the mountain; being a mere shadow, everything could be done in 
his name and he could not say anything whatsoever. His veneration was and remains 
the hallmark of the extreme Shi'a (Agh. 7, p. 4), [p.93] the so-called ghulat or 
mufritun. The Abbasids legitimized themselves by claiming that Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s 
son and heir, Abu Hashim, had given them his rights. They used the extreme Shi ‘ites, 
who named themselves Hashimiyya after Abu Hashim, as their tools in Kufa and 
Khurasan; the Hashimiyya later became the Rawandites, and these also venerated Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya as the true imam (Mas‘udi 6, p. 58). 


The idolatry in the name of the holy family was given a kind of philosophical 
substructure through the doctrine of rebirth, ie. palingenesis (raj‘a) or 
metempsychoses (tanasukh al-arwah). At death the spirits move from one body into 
another; it is a continuous resurrection in the natural course of the world, which 
differs from the unique one at the end of the world. This doctrine, however, gets its 
practical meaning mainly through its focus on the Spirit of God, which inhabits the 
prophets. When one prophet dies, it passes into another. There is only one prophet at 
a time, but a thousand prophets one after the other. However, through the divine spirit 
that is reborn in each of them, they all are identical, and in reality it is the only one 
true prophet that keeps coming back. In this sense, the return of Muhammad (in the 
Alids) is also asserted and is based on the Qur’anic verses 28:85, 82:8. One is 
strongly reminded of the most likely Jewish (albeit heretical Jewish) view presented 
in the Pseudo-Clementines:!*”°! the Holy Spirit takes on a human form by uniting with 
Adam and appears as the true prophet successively in different forms and is destined 
to rule the eternal kingdom. See Gieselers KG. (4th ed.), 1, p. 283. 


Those coming later, it seems, understood the raj ‘a differently. They understood the 
term antithetically. They assumed a periodic disappearance (ghayba) of the true imam 
and then labeled his reappearance as ‘the return’. The original meaning of the raja is, 


219 (3, p.92] Echoes of Isaiah 11 and 7. 

220 T1. p.93] However, according to the Clementines, the syzygy [pairship] is between the true and the false 
prophet, not between the prophet and his successor (Moses and Joshua). The latter form may be older, but is 
somewhat at odds with rebirth. When Elijah departs, Elisha inherits the firstborn portion of Elijah’s spirit. 
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however, clear from its synonymy with metempsychosis; Sayyid also believed in his 
own raj a and was brought up with it [1.e. indoctrinated with the concept in childhood] 
(Agh. 7, p. 8). It is further evident from the fact that Kuthayyir saw all the children of 
Hasan and Husayn as little prophets because he believed in the raj‘a (Agh. 8, p. 34), 
and especially from the fact that Muhammad himself was thought to be returning, 
namely in the heirs of his blood and prophecy.”?'! Modern interpreters have not 
recognized and paid attention to this. The old belief was probably also that the true 
imam [p.94] was always alive on earth, although not always in power and glory. 


The observations about the Shi'ites which the Kharijite Abu Hazm [likely Abu 
Hamza Mukhtar b. Aws] made in a sermon from the pulpit of Medina in the year 130 
are remarkable and noteworthy (Agh. 20, p. 107). “They claim to adhere to the book 
of God, but openly oppose it with their own little discoveries and do not come to a 
thorough insight into the Qur'an, nor to an in-depth knowledge of the law, nor to 
investigation of the pure truth. They obscure everything with their party interests. 
Their religion consists of clinging to a clan, whom they obey in everything that is told 
to them whether it is wrong or right, the wrong way or the true way. They expect a 
new era through the return of the dead and believe in a resurrection before the Last 
Day. They attribute the knowledge of the unseen [ghayb] to a creature, a person who 
does not even know what is in his own house, behind his clothes and inside his body. 
They reproach the authorities for their crimes, but commit them themselves when 
they gain power, and they do not know how to avoid them, ignorant in religion as 
they are. They entrust their religion to an Arab family and claim that their client 
relationship with these patrons exempts them from good works and relieves them 
from the punishment of wrongdoing.”*?! Similar is caliph Hisham’s view in a letter 
to Yusuf b. Umar (Tab. II, pp. 1682). The Shi‘ites’ worship of God was worship of 
men, and this resulted in Caesaropapism. They protested against the imamate of 
existing powers, but their legitimate imamate of prophetic blood was nothing better. 
It led to contempt for the law. The imam stood above the mere letters [law] and knew 
the unseen; whoever adhered to him and obeyed him was relieved of his own 
responsibility. This was in sharp contrast to the Khawarij, who, with greater 


221 [2. p.93] Tab. I, p. 2942. The parallels between the raj‘a of Muhammad and that of Jesus are a 
misunderstanding; for Muhammad does not return to judge the world, this is asserted only for Jesus and 
stands on a completely different ground; it does not take place in the present, but in the future aeon. See also 
BAthir 6, pp. 26f. Agh. 3, pp. 24, 188. Agh. 4, p. 42. Agh. 11, p. 46. 

222 11. p.94] Sayyid was an incorrigible drunkard, but thought that a friend of Ali would be forgiven for 
drinking wine. 
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determination than anyone else, put the generally applicable law above everything 
else and also judged the imam through it as to whether he was the right one or not. 


The transfer of extreme Shi'ism to the mawali was an occurrence of world-historical 
importance.?*3! Shi'ite mawali may have already existed before Mukhtar, but it was 
he who lifted them into the saddle and set them into action. Of course, his original 
intention was not to incite them against the Arabs. He initially followed a policy of 
reconciliation, had the following of all the Shi'a, and even attracted the Arab 
aristocracy which was hostile to the Shi'a. He wanted to peacefully remove the 
difference between the first and the second class Muslims. Whoever reproaches him 
for this has no right to blame Hajjaj for trying, conversely, to maintain this difference 
[p.95] with all his energy. In fact, he deserves praise for recognizing earlier than 
others the untenability of the existing condition, where not Islam but Arab descent 
granted full citizenship in the theocracy. Had he achieved his initial goal, he might 
have been the savior of the Arab Empire. But the Arabs would not willingly allow 
their privileges to be curtailed. This drove Mukhtar into battle against them and 
forced him to throw himself completely into the arms of the mawali and Sabaiyya. He 
lost the fight and the mawali in Iraq were politically exterminated. However, the brief 
dreamlike glory of the year 66/67 did not fade from their memory and a remnant of 
their party continued to exist in shadows. After a long time, this remainder 
established ties with Khurasan, where the Iranian national strength was actually based, 
and sparked the storm that swept away the Arab rule. So Mukhtar was the forerunner 
of Abu Muslim. The forces that he had summoned grew far above his head. His 
impact, despite his failure, was tremendous, although he had not intended it. The 
judgment that he betrayed his own people to the Persians and thus rightly met his end 
is wrong in more than one way. He is basically a tragic figure, to whom we do not 
have to show the same antipathy that his contemporaries did. 


2.6 [Zayd & Ibn Mu‘awiya] 

The mawali were kept in check by the government, the Arabs had become reclusive 
because of Mukhtar. The only reason all the Kufans were Shi ‘ite was their opposition 
to the Umayyad government, and it was not out of self-sacrificing attitude and active 
interest for the house of Ali (Tab. II, pp. 1258f.). The rebellion of Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad b. Ash‘ath was undertaken for the autonomy of Iraq against the rule of 
the Syrians. The same applies to the revolt of Yazid b. Muhallab. The true Shi'a 
remained silent for a long time. 


223 12. p.94] The sects are always more decidedly religious and less national than the official religion, which 
associates itself with power and the ruling nation. 
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The real children of the prophet, the descendants of Ali from Fatima, lived in Medina, 
the city of the retired aristocrats of Islam. They were the most distinguished in the 
decadent society there and at the same time the most popular. The Umayyads treated 
them kindly if they remained well behaved, and only the Zubayrids and their allies 
Makhzumites hated them. Everyone was happy to give their daughter to them in 
marriage, and they took the opportunity to propagate the holy blood. In spite of all the 
afflictions, they let themselves be at ease in the pious city of wine and singers (Tab. II, 
p. 1910). They certainly did not give up their claims [to the caliphate], but they did 
not pursue them with constant, purposeful preparation. They did not want to have 
anything to do with the radical, non-Arab zealots and conspirators, and left them to 
the Abbasids who knew how to use them. There were no real men among them; only 
the women had race, above all Sukayna bint Husayn. Among the two lines, the 
Hasanids and the Husaynids, the younger one was considered the main line because 
Hasan had sold his first-birth right disgracefully, [p.96] while Husayn had splashed 
his blood for his rights. Husayn’s successor was Ali b. Husayn, who was spared at 
Karbala and continued to keep away from the troubles. Zayd and Muhammad were 
the most distinguished from among his sons, and so was the latter’s son Ja’ far. 


Towards the end of the government of caliph Hisham, the Hasanids and the 
Husaynids began to argue with each other about certain endowments that Ali or 
Muhammad himself had made for the family. As the head of the Husaynids, Zayd b. 
Ali appealed to the caliph, personally going to Rusafa with some relatives [Actually 
the elder, al-Bagir, was the head but this particular matter he left to Zayd]. At that 
time, Yusuf b. Umar, the governor of Kufa, forced Yazid b. Khalid al-Qasri, the son 
of his predecessor, to declare his assets and forced him through torture to say that he 
had a large monetary claim against Zayd b. Ali. Hisham asked Zayd and his 
companions about it. They denied the fact, but Hisham considered it necessary to 
confront them with the imprisoned Yazid. So they got into Kufa very involuntarily, 
and so the spark fell into the tinderbox. Yazid recanted his previous claim to them 
and they returned from Kufa to Medina; except for Zayd. At repeated insistence of 
the governor, he also left, but came back from the next station, despite the pleas of a 
more insightful relative. The Shi'ites had clung to him. They told him that the time 
had come, the Umayyad rule over Kufa rested only on the few Syrian soldiers who 
could not stand against the 100,000 Kufan warriors, not even against the tribe of 
Madhy or Hamdan or Bakr or Tamim alone. He fell for it; the only thing that he did 
carefully was changing his quarters constantly. He married into two of the families 
with whom he had found accommodation. Overall, his stay lasted about ten months. 
During this time he made preparations for the uprising and also advertised in Basra 
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and Mosul; in Kufa, 15,000 men were registered on his army list. The homage 
formula stated that “The book of God and the prophet’s sunna would be used as the 
guide, the unjust rulers would be fought against, the weak defended, pensions 
restored to those who were deprived of them, the state income distributed equally 
among those entitled, justice restored to those who were deprived of their rights, 
those sent to remote campaigns recalled home, and the family of the Prophet 
supported against all those who opposed them and violated their rights.” But for some 
people, Zayd was not radical enough. He regarded Abu Bakr and Umar as legitimate 
caliphs, which is very typical of him and the majority of his Kufan followers, and at 
the very least refused to declare them usurpers. The extreme Shi'a said that then he 
could not condemn the Umayyads either, and broke away from him. They were 
therefore called the Rafida'*4! (the renegades). They now declared Zayd’s brother 
[p._97] Muhammad b. Ali and after him his son Ja‘far to be the true imam, who of 
course did not want to know anything about them.!7>! 


The governor, Yusuf b. Umar did not reside in Kufa, but in Hira, and most of the 
Syrian troops were also there. He finally managed to get accurate news of Zayd’s 
activities from two of his accomplices, whom he had arrested. He then also learned 
that as a result of these arrests, the latter had accelerated the uprising and set the date 
on Wednesday | Safar 122°! (6 January 740). On the governor’s command, the men 
of Kufa were now called to the mosque on Tuesday — the day before uprising — 
imprisoned there and guarded by some Syrians. They seem to have been quite happy 
with this protection from their own recklessness. When Zayd wanted to rescue them 
with the 218 men he had gathered in the dark and cold night before Wednesday, they 
hardly moved a hand and he soon had to withdraw from the mosque because 2,000 
Syrians sent against him from Hira were approaching. He repulsed them on 
Wednesday and with luck was able to hold his ground on Thursday as well, until they 
were reinforced in the evening by 300 Qiqanian’*” and Bukharan archers. These 


224 11. p.96] They themselves say that the name was applied to them for the first time not by Zayd, but by 
Mughira b. Shu‘ba (Tab. II, p. 1700). See Tab. II, p. 561. Kamil, p. 548. Agh. 3, p. 24. Agh. 12, p. 23. Agh. 
18, p. 59. Sabaiyya is an older name; Rafida is a later name for the same thing. 

22511. p.97] Per Agh. 15, p. 121. Agh. 19, p. 58, certain crazy Shi‘ites, who rose a year or two earlier during 
the governorship of Khalid al-Qasri, had the call “/abbayka Ja ‘far’, which implies a divine veneration of 
Ja‘far, who was not yet thirty years old. But there is no mention of it in Tab. II, p. 1620, where they are not 
called Ja‘fariyya, but Wusafa (servants). There were only eight men, non-Arabs, headed by the old Mughira 
b. Sa‘id, an alleged magician. The news of their insurrection so terrified Khalid, as he was standing in the 
pulpit, that he quickly asked for a glass of water; this earned him plenty of mockery. When they were 
brought to him as captives, he had them burned in the most cruel way. 

226 [2. p.97] Waqidi at Tab. II, p. 1667 gives the year as 121. But the year 122, which is given by Abu 
Mikhnaf, is confirmed by the day of the week, since only in the year 122 did 1 Safar fall on a Wednesday. 

?27 13, p.97] Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 50. 
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inflicted heavy casualties on the small group of Kufan fighters. When night fell, they 
retreated into the city and scattered to their homes. Zayd himself was hit by an arrow 
and died, in a house on the post road, when the arrow was pulled out. He was buried 
in the bottom of a canal whose water had been drained and then let back in after the 
burial. The place was betrayed and the body was exhumed. The torso was struck on 
the cross!**8! in Kufa and remained there until Hisham’s death; the head was sent to 
Damascus and from there to Medina (Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, pp. 1676 —78, 1698 — 
1711). 


Yahya, the still very young son of Zayd, first hid in Ninawa (on the Euphrates near 
Karbala) with a servant of the Umayyad Abd al-Malik b. Bishr b. Marwan. From 
there he fled to Khurasan. Until Hisham’s death, he remained [p.98] hidden in the 
house of an Arab noble in Balkh. Then he was betrayed and delivered. Walid I, 
though, ordered him to be released. But, by the order of the governor Nasr, he was 
deported from every town until he reached the western border town of Bayhaq 
[western border of Khurasan is meant]. If he had continued from there, he would have 
come into the territory of Yusuf b. Umar. He did not want to fall into his hands. So he 
turned east and happily made his way to Herat with the seventy men he had with him, 
although Nasr’s officials had been instructed not to let him pass. From Herat he went 
on to Juzajan. But then he was overtaken by the force that Nasr had sent against him 
and fell with his entourage in battle at Anbar (Yaqut 1, p. 370). At the caliph’s 
command, the calf of Iraq was burned and the ashes scattered into the water [This 
refers to Zayd and not Yahya].”??! Soon afterwards, Abu Muslim rose up to avenge 
Yahya and killed his murderers (Abu Mikhnaf at Tab. II, pp. 1770—74). 


Zayd perished in the same way as his grandfather Husayn. But his death also brought 
about a change in those, at least in some, who had given him allegiance but had not 
kept it; they became his devoted followers and named themselves Zaydiyya. They 
differed from the Rafida by standing up for the house of Husayn. 


The last Shi'ite uprising during the Umayyad period came from Abd Allah ibn 
Mu'‘awiya b. Abd Allah b. Ja‘far. He was a great-grandson of Ali’s brother Ja‘far and 
thus did not really belong to the holy family. He came to Kufa with his brothers in the 
year 126 to beg the governor of Yazid III, Abd Allah b. Umar I, for stipend. He 
stayed there for a while, and married a great-granddaughter of the Tamimite Shabath 
b. Rib‘i. However, with the death of Yazid III and the subsequent dynastic turmoil in 


228 [4. p.97] “We struck your Zayd on a palm trunk and we have never seen a mahdi (Messiah) crucified on a 
tree trunk” (Kamil, p. 710). 
2971. p.98] Exodus 32. 
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Syria, the authority of Ibn Umar, and the provincial officials in general, was 
completely shaken. Under these circumstances, the Shi'ites in Kufa declared Ibn 
Mu‘awiya the ruler and led him to the castle. The rest of the Kufans also paid homage 
to him. They then moved with him against the Syrians, who were in Hira with Ibn 
Umar, in Muharram 127 (October—November 744), but ran away when the battle 
started. Only the Rabi‘a tribesmen and the Zaydiyya fought bravely and continued the 
fight for a few days in the streets of Kufa until they were granted safety and Ibn 
Mu'‘awiya was given safe passage (Tab. II, pp. 1879ff.). 


Ibn Mu‘awiya now went to Media via Mada’in; his followers increased and many 
mawali and slaves from Kufa and other places joined him. He initially settled in 
Isfahan, but then went from there to Istakhr in Fars in the year 128 and ruled from 
there a fairly large area: the East was masterless at that time, and whoever could seize 
it had the power there. A highly diverse company gathered around him, including 
Abbasids (Abd Allah b. Ali) and Umayyads, who hoped to get hold of an office or a 
gift from him. The most remarkable thing is that the Khawarij, [p.99] under Shayban 
b. Abd al-Aziz and Sulayman b. Hisham, who had been expelled from Mosul 
Marwan II, took refuge with him (late 129 or early 130). He, along with the Khawarij, 
was defeated by Marwan’s troops at Marw al-Shadhan, and thus collapsed his empire 
(late 130; Tab. I, p. 1978; Tab. III, p. 4). He fled to Herat via Kirman and Sijistan in 
the hope of taking refuge with Abu Muslim, but was seized on the latter’s orders and 
suffocated with blankets. His grave in Herat was visited and revered for a long time 
(Mada ‘ini at Tab. II, pp. 1976ff.; BAthir 5, pp. 284f.). 


In these last days of the Umayyad rule, the mutual differences between different 
groups were eradicated; all forces, however different among themselves, supported 
each other in the fight against the wavering government. The Shiites and the 
Kharijites fought under the same banner. The Shi'ism of Ibn Mu‘awiya, however, 
appears to have been of a disreputable nature from the outset. According to Agh. 11, 
pp. 75f., although generous, witty and gifted in poetry, he was unscrupulous and a 
free spirit. He surrounded himself with heretics, one of whom was later executed for 
denying the resurrection and claiming that humans were like spice herbs. The 
relationship between the Shiites and free spirits is quite old. 


The beneficiary of the failed Shi'ite uprisings were the Abbasids. After the others had 
prepared the ground for them and bled themselves to death, their time had come after 
a long wait. 


